(GuinpeT*2 & Herasimchuk, cont^d) 

capable of recovering the social assumptio7(s that underlike the verbal 
cotfSmunication process by focusing on actors* use of speech to interact, 
i.e. to create and maintain a particular definition of a social situation.** 
Relies upon Geoghegan's (1970) study of address rulesin Samal {a' 
Philippine language) which distinguished between *'cote rules** (specifying 
what can be said) and "marking rules** (which convey social meaning by. 
contrast Htth code meanings, i.e* through^ context and social expecta- 
tions. [Pers. note: the article does not make Geqghegan's terms clear, 
but what I have written I think approximates the idea]. By analysis of 
taped classroom interaction between teacher and small children, authors 
show that marking rules differ between the adult teacher and the 
children, leading to misconmunication between them. 

GUmperz, John J. & Dell Hymes, Direction in Sociolinquistics: Ttie Ethnography 
of Conmunication . NY; Holt Rinehart Winston » 1972. \ ^ 

A very basic text for the study of sociolingui sties maybe THE basic 
text. Includes, notably, an excellent introduction by Gumperz (see 
) separate entry) and quite lengthy and "informative introductory notes 
to each essa^y included in the crollection. Ihjree sections: I. ethno- 
graphic descriptions (this section clearly fits into the ethnography of 
conmunication tradition). II. "Discovering Structure in Speech" 
includes ethnomethodology papers and what would clearly be called 
socioHnguistics papers by Ervin-Tripp and Friedrich (see entries). 
TILconcerns linguistic codes-papers, includljig Blom & Gumperz (see 
entry)* Fishman and Basil Bernstein. The Amsendis, by Joel Sherzer 
& Regna Darnell, gives a bibliography fotrblckground reading and 
an "Outline Guide for Ethnographic Study of Speech Use/* Altogether 
a iiey volume. 

Hymes, Dell. Models of the Interaction of Lajiauage and Social Life, in 
Gumperz & Hyntes, Directions , pp. 35-71.^ 

Begins with a survey of diverse language situations euid language use 
in varied cultures. Blames linguistics for having been concerned only 
with referential, not social meaning. Calls sociolinguistics a 
movement to redress this wrong. Is generally a call for "sociolinguistic" 
des<?S^tPt"foi^ 3nd taxonoiriy as a first step. 

Mills* C. Wright. Situated Actions and Vocabularies of Hotive» in Jerome * 
G. Hanis & Bernard N. Meltzer, Symbolic Interaction: A Reader in Social 
Psychology . Boston; Allyn & Bacon, 1967. Pp. 355-366. Originally 
published in American Sociological Review ; 1940. ' * 

Itote, first, that the volume- in which this article appears is a key one 
for the sociological study of symbolic interaction^ iocluding essays 
by key thinkers In this field such as George Herbert Mead. Mills* 
Hssay is like an epiphany. His point, basically,** is that people feel 
they have to give reasons for their actions, and what ''reasons** are 
possible^ while they seem inherently logic&l, are in fact conventions, 
of a 9iven culture*. 
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' PART I: SPEECH. EVEN^^ ETHNOGRAPHY OF SPEAKING ' 
AND ANTHROPOLOGICAL APPROACHES TO ANALYSIS OF XO^IVERSATION 



Agar, Michael. Cognition and Events, in Sanches and Blount». pp. 41-56. 

• * _ 

Using as. .material the- jargon of street junkies, shows that In order^ 
to understand the language one jnust understand the event structures 
which gave rise to It. Describes 1n'^dexa*11 how he arrived at wor^ 
mear^lngs through elicited frames, thereby demonstrating the, ''psychological 
reality of e^ent concepts.*' [personal note: I^^found this article 
obvious and not new, but I am told it Is regarded asr a significant ? 
Illustration of ethnography of speech Hlated to eveht structures]. 

Albert, EtheK Culture Patterning ot Speech Behavior In Burundi, in 
^ Gumperz and Hymes, Pi rections^ pp. 72-105. * ' - 

From introductory note by editors: this article was one of the first 
In anthropology to study speech as a thing 1n itself. 'Ihl^ paper is * 
especially valuable for )i:s portrayaVof the relatlonsh betveei cul- 
tural patterns, of speaking and personal strategies. '"V • 

From text: "The primary intention of this paper Is m explore«=the 
, concepts and categories that may be useful for constructing cultural^ 
patterns of speech behavior." \ 

This article Is particularrly Interesting and pleasant to read. ' It 
relates social use of speech to culturjil values; thus, the "ethnography" 
of speech js explained and motivated In the context of the cul^urejr 
described, not Just "listed.'' In addition to a complete dlscysslon^ 
of ^ speech foriiis and speech attitudefS In Burundi (Africa), the article 
ends with very useful and sensible suggestions for others doling field . 
work {for examplB, Cfon't ask direct questions; try to leartuunconscfous 
ways In which informants. signal , e.g. lying; (lying Is a respected , 
and va}ued form of speech in Burundi); get comparative accounts). 

[personal note; Albert notes th^t cul tural ^val ues underlying speech 
pawfems she describes seem to be similar to those In other African 
and mediterranean countries, ^^n fact, they seem to be closely 
related to values and speech habits Irr Greece, In some wajs, apd tt^us 
are of special Interest to mej / ' * ^ ^ . ^ 

Basso, Keith H, 'To Give tip tn Words*; Silence in Western Apache Culture". 
In Giglloli, pp. 67-86,. 

Focusing on "focused gatherings" or "encounters" (cf Goffman), shows 
that $11ence Is the preferred mode of "conmunlcatlon" in the face of ^ 
ambiguity o^ unpred1ctab11it/V, for Western Ap^iches. ' Discusses Its use 
, In such settings as "dating," reunions between "paren'ts and children etc. 




Richa*^ & Joel Sherzer; " Explorations in the Ethnography of Siieaklng , . 
Idn^on: Cambridge IJniver^ity Press. 1974. ^ . ; H " ^ ; 

One of the; basic texts in tf\e area of ethnography , of speaking, speecb 
events, etc. . The preface include^^ sotne '^nterestirrg background about 
the. developme'nt Vf the field, noting tJ^^;it ,N%s xalled inj:o beij5g by * 
Datl Hymes* seminal essay -of -19^2," Ci^'^rei^ring to Hymes, The Ethnogr^hy 
of Speaking/ iti Gladwin & Stilrteyant*:eiis^ Anthropology and Human 
Bef)i^vior» Washington DC]» and then the 1S64 Gumperz &; Kytnfes collection ^ 
in American Anthropologist . -The Ethnography of CQirmunic^^^On. The 
present volutne greiw out of a oonffereftce in Austin in*^ipr11 1972. 
Includes articles by Gillian Sankfiff, Elinor Keenan, Roger Afcrahaws*^ 
Harvey Sakcs, Keith Basso, DelUHymes, apd others. Includes a- large ■ . 
tjumber of elegant exanpTes of ethnographies-*f speaking in^jj^ variety 



of cultures ^ ^ 



Bauman, Richard & Joel Sherzer, The Etfinograp^jy of Sp^aRing, Annual Review 
of Anthropology Vol. 4, 1975, 95-119. > ^ ' . 

An invalui^'le summary of work in ethnography of speaking to date'. '' 
Defines tb^' field as a part of 1 iriguistic snthropology Which 'combines 
, ' the sludyjcjf language as grairmar with the study of cultural rules .by 
; which language is used. Surveys and suitmarizfis important publicetions 
and theorisp, including such diverse areas as pidginization ^nd j 
creplizattfin/labov's on narrative, the Sudnow voluitief, Gumperz & Hymes 
Pi rection^ T fo^ ^1 ore studies, and the»ries of frames f roji Bateson and ' 
Goffman. ^C^pte the overlapping of 'fields' I am categor^ing separately 
in the bifel Sography"}. ■ . 

■J: • . \ 

Dundes, Alan^ ,aerry W. Leach, and Bora Ozkok. The Strategy df Turkish Boys' 
Verbal 'Dueling Rhymes, in Guniperz and Hymes, Direct:|pns . Pp. 130-160, 

From editftrs' introductory note; This essay is important because it 
d6esn't just describe the vef^al event but -Attempts "to how hoj^ the ' ^ 
forms in question are used in actual interaction", what tUey imply about 
language usage in relationships -in the Societies irr which they occur, 
, . , This is a classic illustration of the fact that coninur\ica'tive . . 
competence involves more than o^st grammatical skills." 
-' Described in detail . the verbal dueling whifh is common among pire-adplescent 
Turkish boys. Th^ .dueling consists of aggress.ive and obscene "taunts of 
increasing/intensity-* reminiscent of the Black-AirericarT practice, of ' 
"soundingF of "playing the .dozens" which Laboy has written about. The - 
authors point out that'the .twof crucial features of the duelling are 1,^ to 
force the oppo'nent into a fsfmale^ passive roT^nd 2] the Ve tort must 
end rhyme with the initial irtsult. • , " ^ 

The authprs conc^u^ with & fre^ilian analysis of the undpnscious' 
motivation behi^djt^he verbal > dueling* i^easoning that the boys uncon- 
sciously«W$tiie»tWeii: ittothers for the castration-like ciiicumcjsion they 
underwent'at 3bou:t;,the age at which veicbal dueling begirils (even though 
. the circutncfsiHn/ls carnwd^ut, without anesthetic, by iten). The 
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(Dundes et al cont'd) . ' ■ ■ . . 

/ ■ 1s clearly- more germane to the area of interest at hand. While the . ■ " 
7 authors'. ps>cholc5t^1cal interpretation may aUo have^some trijth to it, 
' 1t seems unreasonably ^misogynistic^ in blam^ig th^ mother, for ttie , v 
child's tircuincision. ,Ifr5eems tKat ^ look at the inferior position 
of womfen in .Turkish cult^ire, which is commented upon by the authors • \ 
as w^l, would be'^nough to explain the derDgatoT7 value 0f pladng^ 
one's opponent metaphprically in this the female position,] , 

FV^ake* Charles 0. How" to Ask for a Drink jn" Su^anum, in Giglloli^ pp. 87-94. 
■Driginallr published 196^, ^ " ^ * _ 

■ ' \, ' * ' * " 

A typical .ethnography of -the use of speech in an event in Sobanum^ 
Philipp'lnes, Referring:^ as usual, to Goffman's notion tff "focused ' " - 
social gathe^ring," describes in detaiMjhe discourse, stages and - 
, ',:social. factors Operating in gasi y transUted "beer** drinking, whjph 
takes place at important gatherings'. Shows that social relationships 
ars ''extended/ defined-, and mainpulated through the use "of speech." ' 

Frak^> Charles 0.- How to Enter a Yakah House> in Sariches & &lount> pp. 25-:*Q^ 

Chooses an everyday^ incidental aqt in i^^hich verba V behavior plays^ 
an irrtportarvt part, to show "vfhat ohe neet^s to khow In order to'make 
sense of what dOes happen:'* Explains that Qultural expectations define 
"distinctive settings in and arotind a fiotise, ttie "sequeqce" whereby one, , 
mov^s throug>i the setting, and the signals for initiating and terminating 
ipoves.*' In addition to^the usual cjjmplete description Qf -the detail-s'of ^ 
the event, includes a discyssion of <he beting itii^^sprt of analy.sis' has' 
on the "sttidy of social encounters in general 7 j.ana)ysis\<ff speech ac1is 
in actual pet^formative contexts 2) use of the^e berbaj perfonrwince^ to ^ 
si tuate ^ents both ptryslqatly in space dnd .cpnceptuallj^^atong a Bimen^ion 
' ^ Of ft)rmality anfl 3} th'e, relationship between actual perfonwnces' and the^ 
^ \ 'rules- for:their tnterF)r$tation, ^ ^-^■^ ; v ^ r r / - 

, ' ^A -particularly i.nterestir»g aspect of this^study "is "the /liscustfon^pff the^ 
ways4o which the, carefully dwcrlbed^rft^ml-^s^iolated I^V.tHe^urpose / 
J of coiifOMnl eating foetal, uifessa^ei iwch^av/ol Warity* and^huincjr. ,^e*/ , 
•.sj^ared expectations 0^ part>Cipahts ,dcf?iVed frtjm thi-s CDmp^tei)ce*tl.&^? •? 
knowledge Df.t>ie proper .ritual] proVlde^ a background .agains't whish , ' \ 
special meanirfg(5>- hostilffy* affection^ humor.-^j^w marked/ T . 
The problefio -is that ^ule viO>atforL s^gna^ling^tww 
may st^aO (lostiHty, in anotfter^^Dne nfj^t BendrtKfe rules'wUb caV^e'...." 
[person*! npte: Thus thfe#fflfrfpr*s^Rt tWo-6dged^w6rd of ind^fept or ^ 
^metapKoj^idal coJimiinication of meafHitgt if^caii serve to'"esMiblish rapport 
> *,or otherwise comnunicfttc Mbre'efffcientl^ artil'i^ iwtisfyihgly than 
\\ flineCt t&Tk, but it cab als&*^ misunderstood.] n 

"l^rftke* Charles 0. .PVylng ?fames ctfn'be'' Darfgerous: Some Reflections on 

Metfiotiplow ,'iiCiCPi'^^^jve AnthrppoJ ogy » The Quarterly Newsletter of the 
Insti tUtgrtf br^_1'fgraW' Bfe^l opment . T^\9 Rockefeller University, Vol. 1 No. 3 
^ . ,(JufYp l,977hk' Jr7v. Previ6usly*pres^ntecl as talk at IHL, April 1977. 



tJ^rake, Frames* cont'd) , - , 

Good-humored and light-hearted essjiy. His "purpose here 1s jto assess ^ 
some of the methadologicat successes and failures of Cognitive Anthro- 
pology In of their Implications for gejieral conceptions of the 
■ relattotish awng'behavioF, verbfil descriptions of behavior, cognition, 
and culture// \ . I will focuse on what Is certainly one of the best- 

^ khovm items in the cognitive anthropologist's bag of tricks; the frame*" 
Discusses Its development and usfe in Co^, Anthro, Suggests that the 

\i ^'proper frame'^ for studying speech In context Is an event > which Is 
"not anything .'olit there* at all. It is a unit whereby one organizes 
hi? accowts of what has happened, is happetiing, and will happen," 
[Itote: Frake's, articles have the great advantage of being v6ry well 
written and pil^^asant to cead^] ' ^ ^ 

.GodaVd^ Daniel e. Same Setting, Different Norms: Phone Call Beginnings In 
France and the United States, Language in Society , Vol, 6 No, 2 
(August 1-977), 209-219. - , 

. An example of ve^ryr^^t work 1n the tradition at hand. Details 
different phone*an5wering habits and e^^plalns them in terns of the 
different social value attached to phone calling in the two cultures. 
' The general observation is that for Americans, the, caller has all 
the r^lghts^ and their openings are more direct. [Note; Godard ^ 
, doesn't tomneJU on this, but it is clear that Lakoff'^ oberservation 
' .i about Americans preferring a Camaraderie version of politeness as 
opposed to Distance or Deference explains the differences discussed,] 

Goldstein, Kenneth. The Induced Natural Context: An Ethnographic Folklore 
Field Technique, in June Helm, ed. , Essays on the Verbal and Visual 
Arts , Seattle: U of Washington Press, 1976, pp. 1-6. I 

' , Suggests a useful technique for getting "naturaV speech data, A 
native accomplice helps set up. the right circumstances; the 
anthropologist "happen?." to be there (?ans tape recorder, which 
would Intrude); another accopmllce -{in^the case described, the 
first accomplice's teenage son) sits close by, say intie kitchen, 
and writes down key factors. The anthropologist rtekes comments 
4nto a tape recorder soon after, Cp^i^onjil note: some modification 
wou,ld be necessary for linguists who would insist upon. having the 
speech recorded, but otherwise the Idea has useful Implications,],^ 

Gumperz, John J, Linguistic and Social Interaction In Two Cohmunltles, In 
Gumperz & Hymes, The Ethnography of Speaking , 196 4* 

f A pioneering study, one of the first to show In detail both the \- 
llnguistic repertoires of the groups studied and the social factpri^ ^ 
determining them* Conmunitles studied are Hemnesberget, Norway, ancT', 
\ Khalapur, India, Material for study Is "the distribution of \ingirrst1f 
forms In everyday speech," The universe of analysis Is a "speech/ 
conmunlty: any human aggregate characterized by^ regular and frequent p,^ 
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(Gumperz, Communities, cont*d) 

Interaction oVer a signifidant span of time and set off from other such 
aggregates by difference in the frequency of interaction," Forms are 
^elected for study primarily in terms "of who ^ses them and when." 
The conclusion is that "intergroup distinction^ in linguistic behavior 
are attributable to the different ways in whic^fi participants of open 
and closed netwrok groups . . / define their mutual relationships/* 

Gumperz, J. The Speech Community* in Giglioli, pp. 219-231. Originally 

published In International Encyclopaedia of the Social Sciences , 1968* 

A very useful historical .survey and introduction to major concepts. 
' above entry for definition, of speech community.]. 

' Gumperz, John Jt Introduction to Directions in Sociollngulstics (1972), 

* A very useful survey of modem linguistics and how It developed with 
regard to the study of social factors in speech. Includes exceJlent 
discussion of early speech comnunity studies, Bloomfleld, Saussure, 
Pike, Sapir, ^Boas, generative grammar, the Prague school* reicent 
social dialect studies. Firth* etc. Discussion of basic sociollngulstic 
concepts, speech events* variables, repertoires. Ends with Implica- 
tions for fieldwork. [personal note: a goldmine of Information]. 

Gumperz, John J/ The sodolinguistics of interpersonal communication. 
Working Papers and Prepubli cations » Universitya d1 Urbino, Italia, 
#33 (April 1974)* Series C, Centro Interriazipnale di Semiotica e di 
r Lingui stica* 

Begins with an introduction to recent soclollnguistic studies. Then 
explains the Gumperz method of tconversational analysis, stressing the^ 
notion that communication of affect and content are not separable 
^ ' (the distinction between core and maVglrral features 1b not tenab'le). 
Interpretive strategies, speech activities types, conventionalized 
expressions which play a crucial role In the identification of speech 
contexts. Includes key examples to Illustrate, [note; without using 
the same terminology, refers to the secondary gain of indirectness 
which Lakoff calls Rapport]. 

Gumperz, John J. Language, Communication and Public Negotiations* in 
' Anthropology and the Public Interest: Fieldwork and Theory , Peggy 
ft. Sanday, ed. NY: Academic Press, 1976. 

Emphasized the importance of "public negotiations" {any interaction 
. with strangers for a specific purpose) in modern life, and notes that 
cultural differences in the subtlest use of cojmiunicatlve processes, 
is causing trouble for all. After a useful survey of related research 
by others. Introduces Gumperz* notion of conteXtualUation cues and 
shows how they work for good and ill. Observes, crucially, that 
discrepant use of such cues can continue to cause trouble and mutual 
mlsjudgmenls desplte^'years of inter-group contact. 



Gumperz, John J. Sociocultural Knowledge in Conversational Inference, in 
28th Annual Round Table : Monograph Series in Languages and LingcHstics, 
Georgetown University, 1977. 

•Begins with an analysis and discussion Qf the contributions of three 
research traditions to an understanding of conversational inference: 
.1) et[inography of speaking 2) linguistic praSmatics . 3) ethnomethodology. 
Lat;er>iDentions as -well the work of students of non-verbal behavior: 
Condon, Kendon, and Byers. Explains Gumperz' approach .to speech 
activities and contextualization cues (i.e. prosody ana paralinguistic 
^ features), with reference to examples from a) use of such cues in a 
linguistic joke and b) misunderstanding caused by the use of different 
cont/ cues by af West Indian bus driver in London, England. 

Gumperz, John, The Conversational Analysis of Interethnic Communication. 

Lamar Ross, ed-, Interethnic Communication . Southern Anthropo- 
logical Society; U of Georgia Press, 1978. 

Demonstrates how different use of contextualization cues can lead to . 
misunderstandings between speakers of British English and Indian 
English (i,e. native of India now residing in England). An elegant . 
argument which first analyzes Indian English cues which are seen to 
function effectively in jn-group talk among Indians and then shows, 
how the same cues lead to nrisjudgment of intent in coimini cation 
between Indians and native Britishers. Ends with an inspiring illus- 
tration of how a workshOBmonducted araong-n Indian and British 
employees at an airport fi^teria made it possible for the participants 
to figure out for themselves what was going wrong and led to Improved 
employee morale and relations, 

Gumperz, John J. The Role of Dialect in Urban Conmunl cation, in Gumperz, 
Conversational Strategies: The Soclol inguistics of Human Interaction . 
NY; Academic Press, to appear. ^ 

Using a strategy similar to those employed in tKe preceding two papers, 
Gumperz shows that when black activist Dave Hilliard alienated his 
primarily white audience and got himself arrested for threatening the 
life of the pres^ident whfen he announced at a Sproul Plaw rally, "We 
will kill Richard Nixon," he Was in fact usingT rh^prical devices of ^ 
black preaching style which were Intended to convey the meaning of 
destroying Nixon's influence, not his life. The technique used is not 
merely hypothesis but, first, presenting and analyzing an example of 
black preaching style taken f ron^" a radio broadcast in order to demonstrate 
the similarity of techniques (or contextualization cues), and, second. 
Interviewing merrtiers of the black c^oninunity about how they would express 
the idea of murder and what the expression "kilV* would mean in context. 

Gumperz, John J. & Eleanor Herasimchuk. The Conversitional Analysis of 
Social Meaning: A Study of Classroom Interaction* in Sanches & Blount, 
pp. 81-115, (1975) ^ . 



Purpose: "to work out an empirical method of conversational analysis 



(Guinpeir*2 & Herasimchuk, cont!d) 



capable of recovering the social asstJinpt1o7(s that underlike the verbal 
coiftmunication process by focusing on actors' use of speech to Interact, 
I.e. to create and rnalntain a particular definition of a social situation 
Relies upon Geoghegan's (1970) study of address rulesin Sarnal (a' 
Philippine language) which distinguished between "cote rules" (specifying 
what can be said) and "rnarking rules" (which convey social meaning by. 
contrast w,1th code meanings, I.e* through context and social expecta- 
tions* [Perst note: the article does not make Geqghegan's terms clear, 
but what I have written I think approximates the Idea]. By analysis of 
taped classroom Interaction between teacher and small cMldren, authors 
show that marking rules differ between the adult teacher and the 
children, leading to ml scommuni cation between them. 

j' 

Gtoperz, John J. & Dell Hymes, Direction in Sociolingui sties: Ttie Ethnography 
of Coimtuni cation . NY: Holt Rinehart Winston, 1972. [ 

A very basic text for the stutty of sociolingui sties — maybe .THE. basic 
text. Includes, notably, an excellent introduction by Gumperz (see 
) separate entry) and quite lengthy and 'informative introductory notes 
to. each essay included in the collection. Three sections: I. ethno- 
graphic descriptions (this section clearly fits into the ethnography of 
coninunication tradition). II. "Discovering Structure in Speech" 
includes ethnomethodology papers and what would clearly be called 
sociolinguistics papers by Ervin-Tripp and Friedrich (see entries). 
TILconcerns linguistic codes. papers, includijig Blom & Gumperz (see 
entry), Fishman and Basil Bernstein. The Awsendis, by Joel Sherzer 
& Regna Darnell, gives a bibliography fotfUack ground reading and 
an "Outline Guide for Ethnographic Study of Speech Use." Altogether 
a Key volume, 

Hyiues, Dell. Models of the Interaction of Lanauage and Social Life, in 
Gumperz & Hymes, Directions , pp. 35-71. 

Begins with a survey of diverse language situations etnd language use 
in varied cultures. Blames linguistics fOr having been concerned only 
with referential, not social meaning. Calls sociolinguistics a 
movement to redress this wrong. Is generally a call for "sociolinguistic 
desdl^tption and taxonomy as a fir-st step. 

Mills, C. Wright. Situated Actions and Vocabularies of Motive, in Jerome * 
G. Manis & Bernard N. Meltzer, Symbolic Interaction: A Reader in Social 
Psychology . Boston: Allyn & Bacon, 1967. Pp. 355-366. Originally 
puDlished in American Sociological Review ; 1940. ' * 

Note, first, that the volume- in which this artic'te appears is a key one 
for the sociological study of synbolic interaction, including essays 
by key thinkers in this field such as George Herbert Mead, Mills' 
essay is like an epiphariy. His point, basically,-* is that people feel 
they have to give reasons for their actions, and what "reasons" are 
possible, while they seem inherently logical, are in fact conventions, 
of a given culture, . 

lu ' 
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Mitchell-Keman, Claudia, & Keith T. Kernan. Children's Insults: America 
and Samoa, in Sanches & Blount. Pp. 307*315. 

Investigate the content of children's insults as a wa^y of approaching 
cultural values. For example, blacK American chiVdren accuse each 
other of being babies arwJ insult each other^s parents. Samoan children 
do .neither of the above but accuse each other of having Chinese eyes. 
Furthermore, the strength of the children's response to particular 
Insults reflects the Inenslty of the, respective value* For^5xample, 
black American children become most angered at referertces to each 
other's looks. Finally, when children use Insults Incorrectly, the 
process byjwhich they acquire values can be witnessed. 

Nader, Laura. The Problem of Order In a Faceless Society. - 

After noting the problem of voicing complaints In a complex society 
such as ours {I.e. in contrast w^th Zapatec Indians who know 'the 
appropriate channels for directing complaints), and noting the further 
problems created by vertical as opposed tq horizontal Integration 
('i.e. doctors talk primarily to other doctors, etc.)* Hader analyzes 
specific strategies of deaT1n| with a complaint which she has dubbed 
**the No- job." That Is, the employee, of the phone company for Instance, 
whose job it Is to say no* Interesting analysis of the verbal strategics 
used for^accomplishlng this end. 

Sanches, Mary. Introduction to Pt II, Sanches & Blount. * , • 

Names 4 most Important sources of thinking with regard to' jnetacommun- 
Icatlon: l)"general" use of the term. ^ 2)pBateson (see iny entT7 for ■ 
details about his theory 3) Jakob son (1960) In Style in Language , ed. 
Thomas Sebeok. 4) symbolists in anthropology (e.g. GeertzJ. Sanches 
discusses the dual goal of this section of 'the book: 1) scientific 
^ ■ schOTa for Isolating different types of metaconmunlcative events and 

; acts and 2) to understand how language as a behavior-generating .model , 
allows for^an infinite number of speech eventst 

Sanches, Mary & Ben^ Blount. Sociooultural Dimensions of Language Use . 
NY: Academic Press, 1975i 

Another key collection of essays In the research tradition under 
discussion. Mar\y of the articles Included are found In this bibllo. . 

Schleffelin, Bambi B. Getting It Together: An Ethnographic Approach to the 
Study of the Oevelopment of Communicative Competence, In Elinor 0. / 
Keenan, ed.. Studies in Oevelopmental Pragmatics . NY: Academic Press, 
to appear. 

Begins with an excellent discussion of trends In developmental 
psychollngulstics. Inspired by Chomsky and McNeill, particularly 
the approach reconmended by Slobin, et,al., A Field Manual for Cross- 
t Cultural Study of the Acquisition of. Communicative Competence (UCB IBRL 
1967). Argues convincingly that the Manua] failed, since it pres c r1 bed 
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(Schleffelin, cont'd) " ' - 

elicitation^procedures developed in American settings, in hopes of 
collecting comparable data, which were not applicable in different 
cultures for rea'sons well-documented by Schleffelln. Then S. outlines 
her own system for gathering devflopmental data 1n Papoa, New Guinea, 
which consisted of recording speech ,from four children over an 
extended period of time In interaction with their own families in 
their own homes, engaged in ordinary activities. Focuses, particularly ' 
on\the use of tne native term a:la:ma^ by which inothers and older' - 
siblings purposefull teach young children to "talk hard," i.e. right, 
[personal note: Very||i ntpresrci ng data, clearly and delightfully 
discussed in a significant fp^mework.j 

SiYverman, David! The Action Frame of 'Reference, in "nie Theory 'of Organization , 
Helnemann, ig70; pp. 126-146. . 

Argues for an "action** approach to understanding behavior which'seetns 
to consist. in a holistic (cf Percy Cohen) notion that **people are 
constrained by socially constructed reality^' (as opposed to a '*systeins*l 
approach** which sees people as constrained by external systems). Reference 
to social theorists Durkheim, Parsons^ Schutz»> as well Symbolfc 
Interact4onists Rose and Blumer. Lists seven components of an Action 
approach, Basic elements seem to be 1) meaning as socially-cpnstruct^d 
reality and 2) sociologists' Jaslc to'ur^Jerstand inherent logic of data» 
not Impose external logic on data. - ^ 



Spradley, James^P. The Ethnograp^^y of Crime In American Society. . , 

A study of public intoxication in Seattle. By examining the 
various terms used by hafbitual offehders, discovered the social 
' variables of public intoxication. In an interesting revelation of | 
the ways in which different terms reveal different world views [nfi^ 
observation]^ notes that the same offenders'are *!down-and-outers** to 
• outsiders; **common drunkards!* to the court; **drunks** or **vagrants'* to 
the police; "chronij: Jilcoholtcs*' to doctors andhealtir officials; **the' 
homeless man" to soclaV scientists; and, to the men themselves, **tramps** 
or **inmBrtes,** or any of * many sjjbtypes of each (enumerated 

in the text). The in*group*s own classifications are shown to reflect 
a complex set of distinctions all of which grow out of the main 
distinguishing factor of mcAillty. [note; Seems quite similar to the 
Agar study for street junkies, but this one, for some reason, is much 
more pleasant to read.] - , * 

Stress, Brian, Linguistic Creativity In Song, In Sanches & BSo'unt, Pp. 317r34ff. 

'An interesting ethnography of song in Tzeltal (Mayana^ What is special 
about this study jis its focus on the unique tensior^petween freedom for 
^ . creative expression within structural constra1ntfff3P*^t is ... by means 
of constraints that creativity may be judged.'* Analyses three sample 
songs. ^ [Personal note; This is the cent;ral tension in art» most 
dramatically, and In all human culture,] - - ' ' 
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Swett, Daniel, H. Cultural Bias in the Afiierlcan Legal System. 

An excellent essa^'that makes vfiainfully understandaljle the tragic 

• cultural bias In law enforcement and adjudication. SysteSuatically 
analyzes first police culture, showing how 1. recruitment, 2. encul- 
turation, and 3. value s^stem"of police aggravate a reciprocal, 
splraling and self-reinf6rcing systwn of mutual steretyplng iietween I 

* police and cultural minorities. (In analyzing their vaTtJe system, 
presents four pranlses and five focal values and subsidiary values). 
Then discusses the culture of the. cr1m1na> court, comparing professionals^ 
and non-professionals and showing how cultural difference between 

them lead to breakdown In comnunicatlon. [Personal note: this Is one 
of those articles after reading which. I feel that.ny v1«w of the world 
Is forever changed. I can never look at a policeman the sain$ w|iy again. 
That',s-a strong -testimoriy, I tfiink.] 

Wolfson, Nessa. Speech fv&nts and Ncd^ral Spe^h: 3ome. Implications for 

Soclolingulstic Methodology, Language in Society, Vol. 5, ia&-2Q^. (1,976). 

Discusses aspects of naturalness ^nd data collection for sociolingulstic 
research. Attempts to dispel the bugaboo of Jthe- quest for "natural" 
' data by asserting that "natural" speech is speech appropriate to the 
.occasion and therefore, has many forms. Solution proffered is to gather 
many varied types of data, both recorded and observed. Notes that one's 
own friends are atwMig the best source. One type of data which Wolfson 
specifically rejects, however, is the pseudo-interview,*d^s1gped to elicit 
spontaneous narratives [although she doesn't name. names* it is clear: that 
she Is referring to the type of data-collectlorj preferred by'Labov and 
Linde]. Such phony- interviews make people nervous because It'srot really 
an interview and not any other recognizable event either. (Quotes examples 
<if "interviewees," resi«*^ng "intervi^er's" attempts to elicit Incidental 
narratfves). After discussing pro.s and cons of a ngutber of types of data 
for speech, outlines her own program for getting various kinds of speech 
on record to study the occurrence of the historical present. in narratives.. 

Wright, Herbert F. Recording and Analyzing Child Behavior: VII th Ecological 
Data From an American Town . NY: Harper and Row. Earlier published 
version entitled Midwest and Its Children . ^ ' J 

' Along with Roger B&rker, Wright is what 5s known as an ecological 
psychologist. As a team, they had a crew of observers who followed 
children of a town around all day, recording what they did. , This 
necessitated a system for categorizing and coding action. The most 
Interesting distinction, for my purposes. Is that between molar and 
molecular actions. Molar refers to goal -directed, conscious. actions 
such as opening a door [I.e. can be 1der\t1f1^d by person In answer 
' to the question, "What did you do?"], while molecul'ar (al«o called 
actones. In one of a complpx array of terminology they tievlsed) refers 
to elements of that action [such as extending one's arm]. . ■ , ■ ■ 
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■Part II ■ Discourse Analysis 
Including Analysis of Conversation and Narrative; Ethnonethodolbgy; 

Non-Verbal Comnuntcatlon - 



Argyle, Michael. The Laws of Looking, Human Nature , January 1978, pp. 32-40. 

. This Is a popularized version of Argyle's work on gaze. Includes 

tisaussion of cultural difference and observations such as the fact , 
tiat women gaze at others more than men, adults more than adolescents; 
use of gajie as punctuation and in tum-taktng. Suggff^ts-that the 
eyje fUsh is usee} for emphasis [what 'Ekman would calV'a baton]. 
Th^ most Interesting observation, thqugh this may not be a function 
merely of gaze, lies in results of an experiment which, showed that 
when two people carried on an argument over the phone, using predetermined 
arguments, the one with the stronger arguments won.^ In person, 
however, this was not always the case. ■ ' ' ^ 

Becker, Alton L. Text-Building, Epistemology and Aesthetics in Javanese 

Shadow Theatre, in Becker & Yengoyan, eds.. The Imagination of Reality , * 
Norwood, NJ; Ablex, to appear. . 

[One of those nwnumental works that one wants to quote verbatim at 
every step, and for which paraphrase seems sacrilege. But anyway, 
here goes.] ThH paper mak^s crucial observations about aesthetics, 
text coherence, and the connection between art, madness, and the 
, world. ^ Specflcally, It presents Javanese Shadow Theatre as an 
example of a system which follows constraints totally different from 
those Westerners take for granted. 

Begins by discussing relations that operate In any text: l)coherence 
(relations of textual units to each other) 2) Ipvention (relation of ^ 
textual units to other texts In thexulture) 3) Intentlonallty (rel. • 
of units In the text to the intention of Its creators) 4) reference 
(relation of textual units to non-literary events. Relational 
' statements, are metacommunlcatlon (cf Bateson). 

The basis of western narrative coherence Is tense, while for Old 
Javanese literature It is a system of person. Basic constraints of 
western texts are unity and ca^u^allty* Wayang^ (Javanese Shadow 
Theatre) plots are built "primarily around coincidence.^' A Wayang 
plot can begin at any point in ^ story; any scene may be transposed 
or omitted. However, It must begin and* end In certain places. \ 
Since demons are believed. In Ball, to move In straight lines, a* 
Ballnese Is quoted to explain, " *The music and shadow play move 
round and round and keep the demons out\" [note: contrast this, 
particularly, with American preference for *'com1ng to the point;^' 
which Kaplan (see entryO characterizes by a straight line of Igglcal 
reasoning and argument development.] 



Becker, Alton L. The Flgurie a Sentence Makes, in Givon, ed.. Discourse 
and Syntax . NY: Academic Press, to appear. 

"The figare^a sentence makes is a strategy of lRt;^retation filling 
1n subjectivity, temporality, referential Ity,* ancj Intersubjectlvlty 
which helps the people It is used by understand and feel coherent 
in their worlds." Thus Becker affords a gl'impse Into the language t-* 
and the world of Classical Malay by explicating, a single sentence* - 
Beginning with extended references to hermeneutlC phj^losopher Paul- \ % 
Ricoiier and writer Gertrude Stein^ shows how the sertCnce carrlesyO^e ' 
granmatically (through .clause structure) and rhetorically (through \ - 
sentence structure) from Its actor outward to the landscape through * " 
whicff he moves, that is, from language to nature, as well as (seemingly 
paradoxically) from generality to particularity. [This paper, lit:e 
the one preceding, has to be experienced]* 

^ ■ . 'A 

Bennet, Tina L. An Extended View of Verb Voice In Written and Spokeq^,^^^^^ 
Personal Narratives, in Keenan & Bennet, pp. 43-49. ^ ] 

Analyzing the data (see Keenan & Bennet entry) with regard to verb 
voice, gives statisticaT.observatlons such as that two-thirds more 
verbs appear in yf\B first person in written discourse; 'progresslve- 
like* verbs appear more in spoken; passives are infrequent In both 
modes but more infrequentin spoken; statlves appear in first person 
for spoken narratives, 'non-first person for written* Etc. Rather 
a listing of such statistics without much discussion, of significance. 
[Personal ,note: l^teybe It's just me, as they say, but most of this 
struck me « confusing, inconclusive, or obvious, or all of the above.]- 

Bruner, Jerome S. Review of Alexander Luria, Cognitive Development: Its 
Cultural and Social Foundations , in Human Nature , Jan. 1978, pp. 84-92. 

Bruner discusses the research and, briefly, 'the car^ and impact of 
the Russiarw»gnitive psychologist Alexander Luria (who is perhaps 
- b^t known rar his split-brain experiments). Data for the present 
book are a study conducted in 1931 in.vlllages of Uzbekistan and 
Kirghizia *'to explore the psychosocial' changes that occur as a peasant 

culture Is transformed into a collectivlst economy " Written In 

the 1930*s, the book was suppressed by Russrtan ^uuwritles until >974 
because It was deemed potentially Insulting to the pe^^nts, since 1t 
concludes that the peasant think more functionally and concretely, while 
literate groups'think more abstractly. Bruner demonstrates, however, 
using Luria* s own data,, that the peasants* reported mental processes , 
are not all that concrete. Bruner concludes, with reference to the work i . 
of Cole (see entry), that **the same basic mental functions are present 
In adults In any^ culture. What differs 1^ the deployment of these 
fuctlons: what Is considered an appropriate strategy suited to the 
situation and task.*' [Personal , note: This fits In with a wave of 
research concering literate vs. non-literate rhetorical strategies 
(see Olson, Goody, Cole & Scribner entries) as well as Ekman*s (see 
entry) notion of display rules. See also my own paper about Greek 
and American Oral Narratives.] 




* 

Chafe, Wallace L. Meaning and the Structure of Language . University of 
Chlcaga Press, 1970. . 

/ " ^ ^ 

A complete explication of a theory of language which looks to semantic 
structure as its basis. Postsemantic processes {though not transforma 
tlons as such) considered are ]) linearization processes which convert 
non-linear semantic structures Into sentences 2) deletion' processes-, 
motivated, by a "drive toward econorny*" and 3) llterallzatlon and agree 
ment processes which "add and redistribute semantic and postsemantic 
units." Suggesting a mobile rather than a tree structure. Chafe 
acknowledges a debt to Chomsky as well as to Fillmore's case grammar. 
His basic training, however, as he explains In a revealing and moving 
personal account of the development of his thought which makes" 
the Introduction one of the book's finest elements, was structuralist, 
anc^^the two themes which underly the theory are 1) the view of language 
as .a system linking meaning with stfund and 1) tim attempt to identify 
certain noufi-verb relations as forming" the backlrone of semantic 
structure* .Two crucial notions, furthermore, which emerge are 1) the 
distinction between old and new information whlciiuhas Influenced 
virtually all linguistic and psvcholingulstic theory since the book's 
publication and .0) idlomaticization, prefiguring cijirrent preoccupation 
with formulaic sp6ech. [Personal note: it may be Interesting to note 
here that Olson |jsee entry) Identifies Chafe (on the basis of this 
book) as the Big Daddy of the school of linguistic thought <which locates 
'the meaning in the contfigi' and Chomsky as the Big Daddy of "the 
meaning is ih the text' .Secondly, this book contains 'one of rny 
favorite quotes: '-.^.the complexities of the universe, linguistic or 
otherwise, are ^o vast that one cannot help but be awed and humbled by 
them, and that arrogance In a linguist betrays at least a lack of 
perspective on the problems which confront him." 4 would just like to 
-add, 'V her/'] 

..Chafe,^ Wallace L. Language and Memory, Language , 40:2, 261-231 (T973). 

Suggests a term arfda field for study, "psychosemantlcs." Discusses 
the existence of thMe kiiids of memory: surface, shallow, and deep, 
which find verbaliz%1on, respectively. In the use of no temporal 
adverb, a weak temporal adverb, and a strong temporal adyerb. The 
1 explanation of this phenomenon ^relates to consciousness and thus 

foreshadows foillowirig papier. [Note: Chafe's suggestion that linguistics 
broaden Its fl^d of Inquiry Is not only heartening but also part of a 
Zeitgeist which can be seen also In the work of Lakoff (see entries) 
and In the general .upsurge of Interest in soclollngulstlcs.] » 

Chafe, Wallace L, Language and Consciousness, Language , Vol. 50» 111-133 (1974) 

Suggests that the noj^lon'of consciousness is Important to linguistics, 
\ particularly In undeKtandIng the crucial linguistic distinction 

between what Chafe now calls given and new (previously called old and 
. new) Information. ^^Characterizes consciousness as "a narrow spotlight 
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■ that'can at a,rvy one time be , directed, at orvly a small area of the 
avallabl-e Iscene but a spotlight that winders constantly, sometimes 
,w1th purpose and sometimes not." Suggests that given/new distinction 
't . corresponds, to "a speaker'^ assumptions as- to yrfiat Is In jiis addressee's 
* consciousness at the. time of spMch. .Such well-known linguistic phenomena 

as. Intonation,' pronominal iza'ti on, and io a lesser extent wOrd order, are 
' governed in'a crucial way i»y these assumpttdns." Notes that apparent 
'.'Counterexamples ta the correspondence between given/new distinction and 
, intonation turn out to be attributable .to-contrast1veness. , Ends with 
review. o_j relevartt're§earch: Kalliday on theme and Czechoslovaklan 
lingQists' th^meVrheme distlnctiort. Finally, suggests an egocentrism 
.^ prlncli^le which .has'that sparkle, of Intuitive truth: "Whenever a 
speaker's knowledge Is such that, fpr hfm, consciousness of X entails 
* consc-lou&ness of Y, he w^ll assume Viat the ^dressee's consciousness 
of X entails consciousness of Y also/' [Note that Chafe's notion of 
consciousness prefigures his later concept of focus.] 

Chafe, Wallace L.. Creativity "in Verbalisation and Its Implications for the 
Nature of Stored Knowledge, in Freedle, ed. , Discourse Production and 
CoMprehensi on .- Norwood, NJ: Ablex, 1977. ■ 

Cdntinying in the area of "psychosemantlcs" ;introduced 1n "Langudge 
and Memory" (though no longer using that term), asks "what kinds of 
processes [a person] must apply to convert his knowledge [of an event] 
predominantTy nonverbal te begin with? Into a verbal output?" Suggests 
another tripartite model; schemata > frames > and categori es > which 
require a speaker to "match the external representations of particular 
events and Individuals w^lth internally represented prototypes." 
Verbal evidence that such choices are being made consist of hesitations 
and fillers. 



Chafe, Wallace L. The Flow of Thought and the Flow of Language, In Givon, 

et!., Discourse and Syntax. NY: Academic Press, to appear. 
^ ;^ . 

\^ Using detailed data from oral narratives produceOy his own UCB 
\ Project* contrasts the "hierarchical" model of cognition and verballzatlor 
\ vrtilch he formerly believed In with a "flow model" which he now finds 
\ more satisfying. The hierarchical model had consisted of four levels ^ 
\ of Integration of cognitive material; memories, episodes, thought, and - 
""foci* reflected In verballzatljon In syntactic boundaries^ Intonation 
cbrtti3ursj hesitations, and the use of conjunctions. The flow mpdel, 
Is^Kscribed this way; As one moves from focus to focus, or from thought 
to taught, there are at certain points significant breaks In the 
coher^ce of space, time, characters, events, and worlds. Such breaks 
leltd to^^consplcuous hesitations, and are Identified as paragraph boundaries 
in wrltteh, language. People seem not to store episodes sucK, however, 
but raJ;her't:o store adherent scenes, temporal sequences, character 
conflguratlo'hS^^ even, sequences , and worlds, all of which itneract with 
each other to'^iroduce greater or lesser boundaries when some or all of 
them change morfeibr less radically." Thesis supported by plenty of 

■•\ 



specific examples from the narra-^ives'as. well as plenty of statistical'/, 
data. [Note. similarity between the shifting foci .and the darting , 
spotlight of the consciousness metaphor in "Langqage and ConSctousness." 
Note too the continuity vfith the nonrUnear concept of semantic \ ' ^ 
structures In Chafe's 1970 b^ok.] - , • 

Cole. Michael & Sylvia Scribner. Culture and Thought: A Psychological 
Introducti on . NY: Oohn Wiley & Sons, 1974: ~ ~ 

Basic question; Are cultural differences "the. result o^ differences 
in basic cognitive processes , or are they merely .expression? of the * 
^ many products that a universal human mind can manufacture, gtVen wide 
variations in conditions of life and culturally valued actdvi-ties?" 
Though not clearly stated, implications accrue toward hyjjpthesis tha.t 
culturSl differences are not located in basic cognitive processes. 
Includes useful historical survey chapter, as well as aichapter 
discussing the Whorfian hypthesis, and a lengthy bibliography oh 
cross-cultural research. [Note: the studies reported on are --stri kingly, ' 
narrow in scope, typically involving a simplified and conrete task 
administered -in an experimental format to children or adults* Tn a ^ 
"primitive" setting and in,, the US.] ' ^ / 

Cole, Michael, and Sylvia Scribner. Unpackaging Literacy. Draft of a 
paper prepared for NIE Conference on Writing, June 1977. ' - . 

• . - 

; Calls into question the hypothesis that improved writing skills leads 
to Improved thinking skills. [Personal note: this hypothesis is the. 
(at least professed) bulwark of remedial and freshman writing programs, 
• as I kjow from having been part of numerous ones.] Reference to work, 
of Hayelock, Goody, Ong; symmarizes ^eories of literacy and cognition.. 
Cites findings of their own research among Vai (N.W, Liberia), with 
the conclusion that literacy improves performance on certain cognitive, 
tasks but not "general mental abilities." . 

Cook-Gumperz, Jenny. The Child as Practical , Reasoner, in Sanches & Blount. 

With reference to the work of Halliday arid Schutz, .examines the. 
development of children's cognitive and linguistic processes-, v Basic 
' . claim' is that language should be^ thought of as "intrinsically social »" ' 
and that "children's social and linguistic development are intrinsically 
Interrelated." Basic argument is that chi^ldren's 'developmental 
pattern is fron a reciprocity principle {others = me) to a reflexivity, . 
principle (other f rne). This hypothesis is very well argugd and 
thoroughly convincing. [Note^ in other terms, one may say that a 
child treats everything as givsn, or is overapplying Chafe's principle 
of egocentrism. Furthentore» it seems that application.'of the reflexivity 
principle can only be approached as a goal; that conmuni cation between, 
adults is continually hamp&red by lapses into the reciprocity principle. 
By the way, I have a bit of a problem keeping the terms str^ighti the ■ 
distinction between reciprocity and reflexivity as terms keeps getting^ 
fuzzied in my mind. The theoretical dtstinction, however, ^s absolutely 
clear and functional.] ' 



Cook^mpBr£^^dBr]XiS:ir}d »^tia J. Gumperz/ Context 1n Ctii1dren*s''fip"eech, ^ 
, ' gapers- dfi^La rigugg^ . £^ntfect > Workong Paper #46, HCB Langftage 
- ,.BfeRa7fl5F^ Xr- , - . 

y . ^'^^ ir < ^ i/. " / ^ ^ ■ 

Bfegin? l^c)di^a?^ing^a«t^ry Qf /pDn^e^tt «"a framing device for t>ie. . 
s^eiqiantic'^'^ftte^^ context. as a "socially^ ^ 

dynamic" rferce vrt66h\ 1s *'a" part".of y^e IfiteractiVe' ^roCgss, "r&ther than* , 

assunn'ijp .IT to be a 5aran»eter or. social gWefl Based on"exai|Jples 

froift.^hi'^<lreft*s speech, concludes ^at "child speech is both mor^' 
l-iteraV aBd jjf^t'at the same^lHtne apparently itibre Indirect than aduK"; 
speech; ■Tbist.'.apparent para<5d^,1s the r^gsult 6f*the Children*s speecfr 
being ^led moife clfisVl/io thS. JSltuatidn and the meanings depending 
more .upon negotiation meaning-, *n the*prfesent Interaction or :frcmw * , , 
very recent past encouht«5>r*' Interesting obser^/atijons^fftc^Jud^ the 
fact thgt "for children, ^fie; divl^loij between foreground antf backgrourid T, 
features Is more fJlJld than for adults"^tfie^e is a -"lack.Of inodalliy / 
redundancy ^1n chil()ren*s, eomrSUnicatidn"; and chlldrefu "while using 
sItuatiodLfewltchjng, have .n3t^ yet, ft is presumed, detfe\pped sufficient 
communlcarave inemory to use metaphorical H^code] switching." 

^" ' ^ - 

Duncan, Starky Jr. On the Structur^fe.of^S'peaker-Auditor Interactlo^i during^/ ' 
Speaking Turns, Language In. Society , Vol. .161*180 {1974). " ■ .\ ^ 

Borrowing the temr "ba6k-channeT" from Yngve (see entryl, and writing ^ 
withln the ethnomethodological. jiaradig^, discusses three types of 
signals which, in ordered sequences, mark units of interaction during 
speaking turns; 1) speaker withnn-tiirn signal 2) auditor back-channel 
- signal and 3) speaker continuation signal. Data Is from videotapes of 

1) male fherapist, female patient initial psychotherapy interview and 

2) two male therapists discussing a patient. .Most Int-erestlng observation 
. (from tuy point of view) is that an early* ajidltor backrchannel response 

Is an Indication that the auditop is ahead of the speaker, and the 
speaker should jump ahead, while a late back*9hannel response indicates 
that the auditor is not quite following. [He does'n^t say this, but 
definition of Varly" and "la;fee"'would of course be a cultural or' 
strategic construct. Personal note: Much of thfe discussion here struck 
me afiefther circular or obviourf or both.. The cholpe of data seemed 
^ . screattiingly markedf, and draiftatized the, tremendgus* amount of affect and 
content which is ignored by*, such ^ structural approach. Finally, the 
data 1s,<inly obliquely referred to; It Is neveir presented nor analyzed 
In detail. Whaj^ is presented Instead Is charts*, nuni>er§, and X .] 

' . ^ . ; ^ 

Elbl-Elbesfeld, I. 'Similarities and Differences Between Cultures In 
ExpressivexHovements, in flinde, ed,, Non-Verbal Commjnlcation . 
Cambridge tJM^^erslty Press, 1972^ ■ S 

Interesting discussion of^ similarities and differences In non-verbal 
communicative signals* especially those involving the faxre^ Suggests 
that the ^ebrow-flash, when greeting sfrora afar, U a tjniversal ; 
(although he notes that In Japaiv it is considered llidecerft).' Having 
fllmflwJ facial expressions of emo^idti In blind and deaf chlWren, he 
concAides that facial eiipressions of eitiotlon are Innate. 
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Ekman', Ijaul,' ed,. . Darwin and Facial Expression: A Century of Research in 
1 Review . NY: Academic Press* 1973. ■ ^ ' ' . 

rfe last word" [or the last w1nk?j on facial expression research. 
Includes chapter by Ekman' himself In wMch he surv^s cross-cultural 
Stu^iej'pf facial expression.^ The thrust of his argument Is that 
titreresis 'facta! expressions were once considered universal, there 
developed a trend toward considering them socially-determined 
{hjSf^ blames Birdwhistell for this, among others), like everything 
else. Shqi«^hy studies which seemed to support such an Interpretation 
are not valid. Proffers instead the theory (convintingly) that facial 
expressions of emotion are unlversalfMt Is display rules (i.e. when. - 
it is deemed appropriate to show expressions} that differ from. culture 
\ to culture* ^ 

Eknianj. Paul* About Brows: Emotional and Conversational Signals, in Aschoff, 
* Cranach, Elbl-Eibesfeld, Lepenies, eds.. Human Ethology . Cambridge 
University Pr^ss, to appear. 

Tells all that Ekroan knows about brows {which is probably as much as 
or more" than anyone else in the world), Injcludlng their Use as a 
bjatpn {to emphasize a itford or phrase In. conversation, or as an emblem 
^ (hot accompanied by speech). Discusses notion of display rules [see 
" ^ above entry] and experimental data documenting them, An excellent 
/ Introduction to JJI^e sort of thing Ekman does, which is truly 

overwhelming, [Note: Having recently just about completed what amounts 
to an etic analysis of facial movements, he and Friesen are eiifcarking 
on emic analyses*] j 

Ekman, Paul and Wallace V. Friesen* The Repertolreof Nonverbal Behavior: 

Categories, Orlgi ns,^Usage, and Co(j1ng. Semiotica , Vol. 1, 49-9B <1969). 

A very complete and clear article* Begins with sumary of their work 
to date . (not telling findings but describing areas). Suggest that 
origin, ii$age and coding (the latter Is defined as rules which. explain 
how the be'havlor contains or conv^s Information) , are the three aspects 
of non-verbaV that must be understood. Discuss these three parameters 
for each of ftve categories of nonverbal behavior: 1) erriblems , which ^ ' 
have a "deflnitran" or verbal translation. 2) illustrators , of which ^ ^ 
, there are six type^ batons, ideographs, deictic movements, spatial 
movements, kinetograVls, and pictographs, all of which;serve. to 
Illustrate what Is beiftg^aid* 3) affect dlsple^ys , primarily involving 
tl*e face. 4) regulators , Nihich "maintain and regulate the back-and- 
forth nature of speaking anoNJstenlng," by urging. the speaker to hurry 
up or slow down, for example-. 5] adaptors , called the most difficult 
to describe and believe In (!), which are presumably originally learned 
as adaptive behavior to fulfill neeoi^e.g. wiping of Hps with tongue, 
or hand. Three types are d1st1nguishei^^y self-adaptors, alter-adaptors, 
object-adaptors^ An accompanying chart maizes, all the above plain. 
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Er1ckson» Frederick. One Function of Proxemlc SMft's In Face to Face 

fR^P£giH8"Fa^8'ffigg9iet'?8]ir ^hhl^^aqeg?CTi ago?^ ft 8fliSar«^ 

In studying videotaped counseling sessions ^^^'dtscovered that proxemic 
shifts are often parallel ta topic shif^Sr/^ They occur at the beginning * 
and end of a segront, and correspond to Shifts in content* style,, and 
Interaction pf^ocess. Always occur w1t^/*uncbmfortable moments." 
However, -they occur less at segment boiindaHes In Intra-ethnic 
encounters (*'not clear why")* 

Erickson, Frederick. Talking Down and Giving Reasons: Kyper-Explanatlon 
and Listening Behavior in Inter*Rai;ial,^Interv1ews. Paper delivered 
at the International Conference on Hon-Verbal Behavior* Ontario Institute 
for Studies In Education* Toronto, Canada* May 11 * 1976^.^ 

Based on counseling interviews (vldee-taped) between counselors and 
students of different and similar ethnic backgrounds. Discovered that 
the most usableopformation was gleaned by^the students when the 
counselor's ethnic background was similar to theirs. First reviews 
relevant research. Then shews the effects of differing expectations 
about hcfw listenership and speakership Is to be carried out and 
signalled. Basic finding is that (for example) black Americans In 
the study tended to maintain eye contact while speaking and make eye 
contact only sporadically while listening. In contrast, the white 
speakers tended to look steadily at their interlocutor while 31sten1ng 
and allow their eyes to dart about while speaking. The result In 
inter-ethnic communication was that the black student appeared to the 
white counselor to be not listening or not understanding* since the 
black listener often *'m1ssed" the speaker's LRRH (Listener-Hesponse- , 
Relevant"Hompnt; i.e. a signal that some response from the listener Is 
expected), and the white speaker similarly ."missed" some of this 
listening responses the black listener made according to his own conventions. 
The result was that the counselor employed one of two forms of hyperexplan- 
at1on: talking down or giving reasons. repeatedly. The Impression* not 
otherwise explicable to the student. Is tKat the counselor thinks he Is 
stup^ld. This is altogether a crucial paper* cl^&arly set forth and well 
I demonstrated by examples from the data. 

G<S«»^ Jack. Memory and Learning In Oral and Literate Culture: The 
^Reproduction of the^Bagre. ms. 

Whereas he used to think the LoDagaa of Northern Ghana memorijted the 
Bagre* he now believes it Is a process of creative reconstruction 
from a schema. With reference to Bartlett and Lord* discusses oral 
versus literate uses of memory* noting that 1t Is only In literate 
societies that verbatim memory flourishes* since that type of memory ^ 
1s associated with fomfel schooling. Writing Is said to affect 
memory in three main ways; 1) by making possible the greater ordering 
of things 2) adds a visual* spatial and motor element/3) facilitates 
rehearsal by making It possible to check back to the text. 
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Goocly, Jack and Ian Watt. The Consequences of Literacy, in Giglioli, pp. 
311-357. Excerpts from larger work, 1962. 

Notes that modern culture 1? both oral and literate, and that the • 
relationship between these two modes is a source of problems. The 
advent of literacy made possible a permanent record of the past and 
Its beliefs, thereby ushering in the task of historical enquiry and 
also scepticism. It became possible to build up and test explanations 
and to develop a "logical, specialized, and cumulative intellectual 
' tradition." [This Is one of the basic texts In the tradition of 
oral/llt&rate culture which includes a number of the entries In this 
blblio^phy.j ^ 

Kaplan, Robert B. Cultural Thought Patterns in Inter-Cultural Education. 
Language Learning , Vol. 16, 1-20 0966). 

Begins with a suinpary of philosophical and linguistic theory about 
•cultural relativity,' of rhetoric and logic. Discusses findings cf a 
study which analyzed the compositions, written in English, by students 
of various language backgrounds. Concludes that speakers of other 
languages adhere to different rhetorical models, and Illustrates these 
by simple diagrams. In Arabic {and other Semitic) languages, "paragraph 
development is based on a complex 5eri«s of parallel constructions," 
, and coordination is valued rather than subordination. Oriental (Chinese 
and Korean) languages are said to be "marked by what may be called an 
approach by indirection," and "much greater freedom to digress or to 

Introduce extraneous material Is available In French, or In Spanish " 

•Concludes that contrastive rhetoric must be taught as we now teach 
contrastive grammar, and suggests some ideas fOr how this may be done. 
[Personal note: Although It Is little known In linguistics, this is one 
of my favorite articles.] 

Keenan, Elinor 0. Why Look'at Planned and Unplanned Discourse, In Keenan 
& Bennet, pp. 1-41 . 

Makes thg Interesting {and apparently valid) claim that communicative 
strategies le.arned early In life are not replaced by later-learned 
strategies but rather are "retained, to be relied upon under certain 
comnwnicatlve conditions." Specifically, suggests that adults employ 
more sophisticated comnunlcatlve patterns In planned discourse, but In 
unplanned discourse "they rely more heavily on morpho-syntactic and 
discourse skills acquired In the first three to four years of life." 
Data presented to support hypothesis is drawn from child/child cQimiunl- 
cation (her own); chlid/adult {Lois Bloom's); and adult/adult (Jeffer- 
son's and Schegloff 's^'. Note that "planned" In this study refers to 
planned written, whiie "unplanned" refers to unplanned spoken. Work 
remains to be done, on planned spoken and unplanned written texts. ' 
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Keenan, EUnor 0. & T1na Bennet, eds. Discourse Across Time and Space. 
Southern Califonria Occaslonarl Papers in Linguistics No. 5, May 1977. 
(Department of Linguistics, University of Southern California) 

A collection of articles by Keenan and others associated with her, 
based on the following data: 6 narratives were given orally and 
spontaneously by students in a compos.itlon class about a neaNdeath 
experience (cf. Labov), and then the same people ,went ^ome and wrote ' 
up the same experiences. Incjudes useful bibliography by area/topic. 
[Note: An excellent idea for real data, comparing written and spoken 
modes. Work seems influenced by ethnomethodologlsts, sometimes 
happily, sometimes less so.' See Individual entries.] 

Keenan, Elinor Ochs and Bambi B. Schleffelln. Topic as a Discourse Notion:, 
A Study of Topic in the Conversations of Children and Adults, In LI, ed.» 
Subject and Topic , NY: Academic Press, 1975, pp. 335-384. 

For authors, topic "is not ^ simple NP but a proposition (about which 
some claim Is made or elicited)." They "propose here a dynamic model 
of the way in which speakers establish a discourse topic?" Drawing upon 
data from three sources: 1) Lois. Bloom's tapes of mother/child interaction 
2) conversations between twin children 3) group therapy session transcribed 
by GaiT Jefferson. Model (also shown graphically) Included the following: 
1) secure attention 2) speaf( clearly 3) give sufficient Information to 
identify objects .4) give sufficien;t irrformation about relationships 
between objects mentioned. The development of conpetenc^ In children 
"concerns the extent to which a child is able to'determlne the discourse 
topic of a conversational partner." [Note: "discourse topic" as cfutllngd 
here is similar to Gumperz' notion of "thematic progression." Seems right.] 

Kempton, Willet. The Rhythmic Bas Interactional Micro-Synchrony, t,. 
ms. 

Birdwhistell and Scheflen study kinesics. Condon (and later, Kendort) 
studwimicro-kinesics. Kempton [his name Is one more credential for his 
role In the field] explains their work, whiqh uncovered completely 
awe-Inspiring fact of synchrony at the micro level over a baffling range 
pf interactions. That Is, when someone speaks; s/he exhibltsself- > 
synchrony: the parts of their body move in sync with, each other a.nd 
with speech i.e. In the, same frame of a movie film! Even more 
astoqndlnglyw there Is Interactional synchrony: the hearer's movements 
are in s'ync With the speaker's. Different parts of the bodies move at, 
di.ffe.rent speeds and In different directions, but they:change .dlreotion 
« a* the same moment. Self-sychrony is even found In neonates (that's . 
newborns). 

Kempton, Willet. Speech Rhythm and Social Interaction: A Review of 

Microkltiesic Research, ms. > * ■ ^. 

Discusses synchrony (see preceding entry) in primates and In various 
exceptional situations. E.g. monkeys exhibit djssyrtchrony just before 
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(Kempton, Review, cont'd) 

departure. Dyssynchroriy is also observed 1n pathological behavior, 
Parkinsonism, stuttering, *sch1zophren1a, aphasia, Huntington's chorea, 
epilepsy, autism,* retardation, and reading problems. More synchrony 
Is, observed between members of the same sub-culture, between mothers 
and their Infants, between men and women. Reference made to Lomax's 
work on cantometrlcs exhibiting "choral coheslveness," which seems to 
be a related phenomenon. [Personal note: this Is more evidence fOr 
the existence of similar comnunicatlve strategies among members of 
similar subcultures; furth^explanation for the satisfying feelings 
associated with comnuni eating with someone of a shared'baclcground.] 

Kirshenblatt-Gimblett, Barbara. The Concept and Varieties of Narrative 
Perfo/Tuance In East European Jewish Culture, In Bauman & Sherzer, 
pp. 283-308. 

Shows that narration of stories is a ''cultural focus" in east European 
Jewish society. Stories are told regularly to make a point. "Hy aim, 
then, will be to characterize storytelling In east European Jewish - 
cutlure of the late nineteenth and early twentieth centuries, partlqu- 
larly In tradition-oriented circles. Defines and describes various 
types of stories told, from least to most'fOrmal , giving examples of 
each type. Ends with comparison of formal and informal lypes. 



Kroll, Barbara. Combining Ideas 1n Written and Sp^/ken English: A Look at 
, Subojfdlnatlon, In Keenan « B^net, pp. 69-108. 

Discusses the syntactic functions coordination and subordination as 
treated in three traditions: pedagogical grammar, contemporary rhetoric, 
and transformational grammar, and opts for an eclectic approach. 
Suggests that the measure for counting Is an "Idea unit" which a - 1-^^ 
communicator has In mind and can encode at the'phrase, clause or sentence 
^ level. Such units can then be combined by coordinating conjunctions, 
subordinate "signal" words, or dependent phrases. Hypothesizes that 
"the totally unsophisticated communicator Vnows and uses none of these 
devices, and relies Instead on the principle of 'nextness* to create 
connections between ideas.^"* 

Labov, William. Narrative Analysis: Oral Versions of Personal Experience, 
In Helm, ed.. Essays In the Verbal and Visual Arts . Seattle: U of 
Washington Press, 1967. Pp. 12-44. 

Suggests that before attemptl'ng to analyze complex narratives such 
as inyths, epics, etc., scholars should grapple with "the simplest 
and most fundamental narrative, structures ... In direct connection with 
their originating factions." Suggests that such narratives are "oral 
versions of personal experience." This paper then analyzes such 
. narratives elicited from speakers of Black English [not sic] In New 
York. The analysis Is formal and functional . [Note: the attempts at 
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formalism are annoying to me but the reference to actual narratives 
which are quoted at length are excellent. This paper js a precursor 
. of the following,] • . / 

Labov» William. The "Transformation of Experience In Narrative Syntax* 
Laf^qt^agp In Inner Citv : Studies in. the Black English Vernacular . 
0 of .Pennsylvania Press* 1972. 



This Is a key article in narrative study from any perspective. 
Structural analysis: narrative contains 1) abstract 2) orientation 
3) complicating action 4) evaluation 5) result 6) coda. Of . 
these* evaluation is the most significant for content analysis. 
It consists of the speaker's attempts to answ'er in advance the hearer'^ 
question* "So what?" I.e. it shows what the speaker thinks Is tellable 
about the story, shows jnumerous linguistic techniques for accomplishing 
evaluation. [Note; If you're going to read anything about narratives* 
read this.] 

Olson* David R. From Utterance to Text: The Bias of Language In Speech and 
Writing* in Fisher and Diez-Gurerro* e.ds.* Language and Logic In 
Personality and Society . NY* 1976. Also Harvard Education Review 47:3 (Aug 1977). 

A long and irfteresting discussion of rhetorical strategies In writing 
and speech, basically distinguishes between the concept of meantng 
as inherent in the text assoc-iated with writing {and with Chomsky In 
linguistics) as opposed. to meaning residing Tn context* asso'clated 
with speech (eigd with Chafe). Oral statements are said to appeal to 
common experience for meaning* whereas written statements depend on 
prior agreement about rules of argument. Children ard said to Ignore 
or misinterpret utterances which express meaning other than that 
expected {contrary-to-fact* entailment* comes later). Host coninon 
, reasoning Is really enthymeme; logical steps are omitted. What peoplfe 
consider "logicall" in fact* is what they agree wtth. [All this and more.] 

Polanyi* Livla. Why t^e Whats are When: Mutually Contextual 1zi,ng Realms 
of Narrative, In pfereedings of .the Second Annual Meeting of the 
Berkeley Linguistics Society . 1976. 

Quote:, "In this paper I will be arguing for the need for a pragmatic 

theory of .narrative to account for the surface structure phenomena 

which are conmpn In the narrative texts of real speakers. Outlines q 

others' approaches to narrative analysis and their Inadequaclra. 

Leaning heavily on Labov's notion of "evaluative/' makes the .key 

observation: "People regularly understand a given narrative text to 

be about something other than the events or changes of state In the ^ , 

narrative.'* Two kinds of structures are posited: teti^oral {1e 

sequential events) and duratlve/descrlptlve (si)?t1al > xharacterolog1cal> 

etc-). After analyzing In detail a priceless ndrratlw "entitled The 

Lady and the Housefly* concludes by suggesting a'formalism (not 
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(Polanyi, RealFtis", cont'd) ' 

yet worked out) which builds **on the concept of mutually 
contextual i zing frames — each frame containing a structure governed • 
, by its own rules/ and the three frames as a' whole constituting a 
narrative frame operating within the communicative structure as one 
way. pf encoding and reporting information to other people." 

Polanyi, Ltvia. Sa What's The Point? Semiotica >' to app^ar. - 

Hypothesis is that what the Point of story can be is culturally 
constrained^ Demonstrates this by analyzing in detail a story * ' 

told by a woman in a group discussion and showing that the speaker 
and her audience negoti^ate the point of the story until they agr^e 
upon one and the speaker caq move on to another. Includes 
cOEnprehensive bibliography of sources oa.narratives. [Personal note: 
the story here analyzed is the one I collected " " * 

which is also the subject of iry own paper§:'*Well What Did You Expect?** 
(BLS 3) as well as "The Effect of Expectations on Conversation'* 
( Discourse eProcesses, to appear). Poletnyi'S pa^>er 4entains key 
insights into the cultural constructs underlying discourMrC] 

Propp, Vladimir. Morphology of the Folktale , 2nd ^d. Austin.: U of Texas 
Press, 1968, (Study completed by Propp in 1928; originally published 
1n Eijglish .translation in 1958). Intro byfAlan Dundes. ^ ' 

A very basic text in narrative analysis, since, it was one of the first. 
It is what Dund^ (in the introduction) calls a syntagmatic structural 
approach, tracing the' linear sequence of events, as opposed to a " t 
paradigipatic structural approach (cf levi-StraussJ tracing underlying _ 
patterns and binary oppositions. Propp does not concern himself with ' 
> context and culture,>.„ Simply breaks fairy tales into component parts 
and studies them in terms of the functions, of dramatis personae. 

Ross, Robert N. Ellipsis and the Structure of Expectation, San Jose State 

Occasional Papers in Linguistics . Dept of Linguistics, San Jose State U^, ' 

Ross is *Mnterested in how we perceive and understand the connections 
between soirig parts of texts.'* Thesis is that this is accomplished^by 
mea'ns of **covert pieces of information*' which he calls "structures of 
expectation." [Personal note: I have'borrowed this term from Ross; -it 
seems like the simplest and most accurate way of expressing what has 
^been^called sfripts^ schanata, frames, templates, etc.] 

Sacks, Harvey. On Some Puns: With Some Intimatior>s, in Shtiy, .ed. Sociolinquistics: 
Current Trends aod Prospects . Washington DCf Georgetown U.^ 135-144 (1972)., 

Discusses puns as a way of showing what ethnomethodology can do. 
Thus, aim is *'to show a conversation sequential ordering [sic] that ' 
can be found for a characterizable class of puns. Data from a group 
therapy session for adolescent boys. After presenting the excerpt 
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(Sacks* Piins> cont^d)^ , - , ' 

Which .contains «he^ pm^ shows that 1) puns often occur in proverblals 
2) proverblals often occur on story completions* as a way of exhibiting 
understanding of the story 3) there is then a systematic ^Kpsslblllty for 
puns **1n the potential for a congruence between the conq^t^ materials 
f of the proverbial and the concrete materials of the story^** Presents' a 
^ "Preference rule** for understafld1n§: **6ivpn th<;^deteqJ?foa of a proverbial 
In a sentence* Prefer to use Idiwnatic'bv^r concrete ijmlersrtandlng of It. 
[Personal note: the copy I hsud to read v^s lllegible^n alternate P&ges. 
I think I got the gist of It but wouldn't swear*by tl)is summary.] ^ 

* \ • 

Sack^> Harvey. . An, Analysis of a Dirty Joke. ffis. 1972. 

Andfyzes the telling of a dirty joke [the one about tfie three sisters 
who get married on the same rright and all sleep In their mother's 
house that ntght...] by an adolescent boy .In a group therapy 'session.' «; 
' Shows bow it adheres to story structure; then analyzes the 
"constructional core" of the joke; .then presents -four features of stories 
.^s communication fallowed by five ways In which 3okes differ. Finally* 
presents three ways in whicn dirty jokes' are special. £nds with a pithy 
analysis of what this dirty joke couldj|p,fQ,r the l-Z'-yeaivold sister who 
purportedly had been heard to tell 1t In the first place. CHote: This' 
paper gets better -as it goes alOngis VWille the'structural commentary 
*" seems pretty obvious* the observations about joke teTiIng as opposed 
to story telling in general and about the purposes served by the dirty 
_ *^joke for its teller are quite enlightening.] 

Sacks* Harvey. - An Analysis. o^f the Course of a Joke's Tilling In- Convei^atlont 
Explorations in the Ethnography of Speaking * ed. by Bauman & Sherzer,* 
pp. 337-353 ^(1974)7 - 

Discussion of the same joke as above but rather less Intew^ting* 
since It is concerned oply^wlth "the sequential organization of the . 
telling..." which Is seen sfs' being comprised of "three serially 
ordered and adjacently placed types of sjequences which we call the - 
preface* the telling, and the response sequences." [t^ impression 
1s*that*' while less interesting* this paper is more typical of , 
ethnomethodologlcal studies.] 

Sacks* Harvey. Everyone Has to Lie* In Sanches & Blount**pp. 57-79 (1975). >^ 

^T* Attempts to show what might go fnto determining the "truth" of a 
statentent and chooses the statement "Everyone has to lie" as ap 
"exercise." Proceeds with a word by word analysis which contains ' 
some Interesting observations about conversation [but on the whole 
leaves,jne puzzled and bored.] 
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Sacks, Harvey and Emmanuel Schegloff, Opening Up Closings, in Turner, ed, > 
Ethnomethodol ogy . Penguin, 1974, 

. Discusses how people go about closing conversations. Specifically, 
demonstrate three strategies; 1) adjacency pairs 2) warrants (state 
or Imply reasons the other will mcognize as pre-closlrig) 3) pre-topic 

?re*closing (information elicited at the beginning of the conversation), 
Kote: This is one of the best ethnomethodology papers I've seen since 
it both accomplishes their stat;pd purpose of showing that conversation 
is structured and systematic and also includes rather intuitive and 
content-based observatlons^abbut conversational Interactioij. j 

Sacks, Harvey, Emmanuel Schegloff, and Gall Jefferson. A Simplest * 
Systematlcs for the Organization of Turn-Taking for Conversation, 
Language 50; 4, 696-735 (1974). ' 



JhU 1s probably the key ethnomethodology trac^. Suggests "a model .' 
for turn-taking In conversation [which is] locally managed, party- 
administered, interactionally controlled, and sensitive to recipient 
design," After reviewing some relevant background literature, set 
forth rules for turn-taking in conversation. This system Is said to 
account for a number of characteristics of conversation which the 
' authors describe and discuss, [Note: turn-taking is chosen as a 
paradigmatic example of the structure of conversation. As can be 
sensed from the relat1\<ply straightforward statement of purpose quoted 
above, this paper, like all others by its authors, is so wracked 
with bizarre terminology, • distorted syntax and unwieldy circumlocutions 
that the very valuable — In fact, pioneering — insights are "neaMy 
obscure*.] 

J ^ 

Schegloff, Emmarujerx Hotes on a Conversational Practice: Formulating 
Place, in Giglloli, pp. 95-135. Excerpts from Sudnow book, 1971. 

"Formulating-placeT" means choosing a word or phrase to refer to a 
place. Shows strategies used to do this. Including Dlodation 
analysis (employing ' coimion sense geography'.) 2) membership analysis 
(reflecting assumptions about what the other person may be expected 
to know by virtue of 'group mertdiership' *, i^e. which frame is cued 
3) topic or activity analysis (Includes a number of sorts of 
formulations which are symbolically represented, e,g. Geographical, 
representing e.g. a street address). There is quite a bit more of 
specifier strategies with examples. Concludes with observation that 
such a system must operate for other "formulations" such as age terms, 
tanporal, etc. s ' ^^---^ - " 
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Schegloff, Emnanuel, and Harvey^ Sacjcsf^ Two Preferences in the Organization 
of Reference to Persons irr' Conversation and their Interaction, in 
Avison & Wilson, eds,, Ethnomethodoloqy. Labelling Theory and Deviant 
Behavior . London : -Routledge & Kegan Paul,*1974. 

D^nstrates the Integration of two preferentes* that Is, two principles 
which operate when <L-speaker chooses a way td^refer.to a person s/he Is 
talking about. They are 1) minimization (i.e. prefer a single reference 
termjand 2) recipient' design (i.e. prefer a term the'hearer will recog- 
nize). The preference for a recognltlonal Is shown to be stronger, but 
the preference for minimization Is relaxed step by step: that is, infor- 
mation Is added bit by bit (often with rising Intonation, called "a 
try-marker"). -[Mete: Despite the usual naddenfng syntax and opaque 
terminology, this Is ^ brief and rather elegant analysis of strategies 
used in conve^atlon.] , ' 

Shinancfff, Susari B. and Ooantie C. Brunak. Repairs In Planned and Unplanned 
Discourse, In Keenan & Darvnet, pp. 123-167. 

In the spirit of ethnomethodology, makes observations about "repair," 
I.e. corrections of previous tiiterances.- What is -particularly 
Interesting about this study is iti analysis of repairs for politeness, 
v<th reference to the work of R. Lakoff. Suggests, sensibly, that 
''Additional investigation of communicative repairs may, be useful to 
scholars and pjpactitioners alike in that they nay help us to Identify 
and verify the pragmatic rules of specific conwunlcative' encounters." 

Sudnow, David. Studies in Social Interaction . NY: The Free Press, 1972. 

Together with Turner, the basic ethnomethodology collection. 
Also includes pieces by sc})Ols#'S not specifically characterized as 
ethnomethodologists, such as Labov ("Rules for Ritual Insults")^ 
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Turner, Roy. Ethnomethodology . Penguin, 1974. 

The handiest ^llection of ethnomethodology papers, including an 
Introduction by Turner explaining the development of tiie field, 
and'lts name. 

Yngve, V.H. On Pettinq a Word in Edae'wlse, CLS 6 <1970), 567-577.. 

Imagine this statement: "No one has made any kind of a/systematic 
study of how turn changes in dialog." Suggests that linguistics 
broaden its scope to include the study of "state of mind", that It 
begin to study conversation and particularly turn-tak,ing [though the 
nomlnallzatlon hasn't been formed yet]. Coins term "back-channel" 
for listei\er responses and makes some observations about ti^n-taklng 
based on video-taped dyadic conversations between grad&ttfdents. [A 
pioneering article, to say the least, and pUasantierti clearly written. 
Reinforces the impression that ethnomethodology could hava-been great 
' If it had been written In a straightforward manner.] 



Part lift Sociolingulstics 

Bffnjstein, JasH. Social Class, Lifnguage, and Socialization, 1n Giglioll, 
p^. 157-178.. From 19^0 book. : 

t 

^ Clarifies hts the6r1es about elaborated vs. restricted code, also 
called un1versali$t1c vs. particularistic. Expla4nfS his debt to 
' Durkhelm and Harx on a macro level and Mead on a micro level. ^ 
[Note: The tone cff this parper Is defensive; he has clearly come 
under attack becajise of the way in which his thesis that lower class 

* people einploy a restricted code has been Interpreted and applied.] 

Blom, Jan-Petter and John J. Gumperz. Social Meaning In Linguistic Structure: 
Code-SwItchlngXin Norway, in Gumperz & Hynies» D1 rect1ons> pp. 407-434. 

' This is probably the original and classic code-switching study* 
establishing code-switching as a key Tocus of iftueytlgatlon for 
discovering social meaning of language use. After attributing their 
conceptual frarae,work for social analysis to the vrark of Leach » Barth, 
and Gofftnan» authors describe Ranamal and Bokmal » two codes (i.e. 
forms of language or dialect) in the linguistic repertoire* corresponding 
roughly to a local dialect and a standard spoken Norwegian. Data are 
tape recordings of group discussion among friends at the home of local 
native. Key finding is the contrast between reported attitudes toward 
and denial of the use of standard on the one hand* as opposed to its 
actual use in spontaneous conversation. (Even after hearing tapes of 
the conversation^' local Informants refused to believe they were made In 
that toVn untIT they recognized the voices of their fellow townspeople.) 
Thus demonstrates dramatically the sub-conscious nature of language use. 
Also discusses tJifi difference i>etween situational and metaphorical 
switching. ' ■. ■ 

Sollnger, Dwight L. . truth is a Linguist1cS)uest1on,^ti Rank, ed.. Language 
and Public Policy' , National Council or Teachers of English, Urbana* 1974. 
Originally published in Language 49:3* 1973.' / 

Investigates "lies Implicit In presuppositions* deletions** Indirections, 
. and foaded and jarQonesque elements in the lexicon." Shows that "within 
language, valuatlve features are transmitted from one pai"t of the 
lexicon to anothei^by hidden linkups that doubtless reflect sane basic 
fact about where and how the lexicon Is stored In our brains." [Note: 
The latter Is alluding to the basic process of metaphor and paradigmatic 
association of meaning, "^is article Is refreshingly concrete* clear* 
* and rooted In the real world. It also contains one of my all-time / 
favorite quotes: "A loaded word Is like a loaded gun* sometimes fired - 
deliberately* but almost as often by accident. And even when you feel 
like firing one. on purpose, It has to be In your possession flpst. Lots 
of casualties, some crippling ones* result from merely* having weapons »• 
around.*'] • ^. 
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Bolinger> Dwight. Aspects of Language ^ 2nd ed*, Harcourt> Brace> Jovanovich> 
1975, ^ \ 

An Introductory text full of^flne observations about language ai well 
as Hrjguistics, Focuses on the Impact of lan^uage^on people's lives. 
[Note; one of the few linguists to mention^ even briefly^ the work of 
General Sernantlclsts.] ^ X 

Brown^ Roger> and Albert Gilrnan- The Pronouns of Powen. and Solidarity^ 
Sebeok> ed,> Style In Language , Cambridge^ Mass.: The H.I,T. Press> 
1960> pp. 253-276^. Reprinted In Glgjj^ll* pp. 252-282. 

The classic and pioneering study of pronouns t/v {I.e. the use of 
the second person singular vs second person plural In direct address)* 
Olachronit al£ well as synchronic survey^ using literature as source 
as welT as conversations. Authors surmise that the use of t Is 
gradually replacing y. Five sections roughly: 1) sernantlc evolution 
of pronouns 2) *sernantlc differences between languages 3) connection 
' between social structure, group ideology, and sernantlcs of pronouns. 
4) relationship between consistent pronoun choice and class status or 
political ideology 5) variation of pronouns as expression .of moods 
and attitudes. [Note; The dual scale, "power" and "solidarity," are 
crucial in understanding the universal motivation behind language 
use. In fact, th€0^ correspond In sotne basic way with Lakoff's two 
J general politeness crite^rla, defensiveness and rapport.] 

Cook'Gumperz, Jenny. *Situated Instructions: Language Socialization of 
'School Age Children,' In Ervin-Tripp & Mltchell-Keman, pp, loVl21. 

Experiment involved having Children give each other Instructions 
about how to build tinkertoy constructions. F1nd1ngs;l )chndren yied 
prosody* especially negotiated patterns, to convey. Infonnatl on 
which presujnably would be lexicallzed at a later stage of development^ 
2) children us,e mostly direct Imperatives and 1tiq>erat1ves containing 
pronomlnals to guide action. Also noted lack of formalized beginning 
sequences and lack of modality redundancy that would be expected In 
adult instructions (I.e. intonation plus lexicallzatlon). 

Edelsky, Carole. Acquisition of an Aspect of Comnunlcatlve Competence: 
Learning What It^Means to Talk Like a Lady/' In Erv1n*Tr1pp and 
Mltchel>'Kernan,,pp. 225-243. ^ 

Basically, tests Lakoff'k observations about womenis language (see 
entry) among children and adults, from the point of v1e]r/ of stereo- 
typing (not production). Finding verify emplrically/Wnat Lakoff 
hypothesized, f^e. that the verbal forms she asseHS are. associated 
with women are In fact so. Edelsky further discovered. Interestingly, 
that children exhibit increasing competence in Identifying th§se 
stereotypes, but at different ages they use different strategies for 
making these judgments. Finally, older children (6th graders) have 
even more sterfflfcypipg than adults! (cont'd) 



{Edelsky, cont'd) \ . ^ ^ ^ 

^ / ^ , ■ 

At 1st grade, the typical- lo^ic exhibited was:*damn it* ^ bad word = 
angry = marit At 3rd grade:. prijfanity * male; nicerieSs = female* At 
6th grade:*niceness* Jtfff^ sufedivitied into a) substitute for profanity , 
and b) 'love word ^ ^othj identified as female* Furthermore, fdelsky . "^^ 
distinguishes between tfib kinds. of acquisition: Pattern B is ^the sort 
- that shows increasing agreement until older childhood but then a , ' 
decrease of agreement among adults; it is apparently learned deductively > 
through direct in^uijction such as ''Ladies don't swear,** and indeed, 
children made such evaluative statements ^ring Interviews. Pattern A, ' 
however, exhibited a steady increase of cwsistent responses with no 
decrease in adulthood and is probably learned inductively. This. refers 
to such sex-linked usages as ''adorable**. [Note: This is a very interesting^ 
and useful article. Everyone should tiave it han4y for when critics 
object to "intuitive** or "introspective** nature of women*s language 
hypthesis.] ' \ * 

Ervin-Tripp, Susan. On Sociolinguistic Rules: Alternation* and Co-occurrence, 
in Gumperz & Hymes, Directions , pp. 213-250, 

From introductory note by editors: **..,the essay isr seen to stand' as 
a pa.th-break1ng [sic] integration of diverse lines of work, and ta 
reveal more concretely th^in ever before the presence of a, coherent* 
field in which one can identify cunwlative lines of research.** 
**Altemation'* and **co-occurrence'* are sociolinguistic analogues of 
paradigmatic and syntagmatic axeS (cf Jakobson & Halle). The former 
is defines as "choice among alternative ways of speaking": the latter 
as *'interdependence. within an alternative.** 

D1$cussion of current theories by Geoghegan {address rul^es) and other 
systems of analyzing address; note? possible problems created by use 
of differing sociolinguistic rules; Introduces such sociolinguistic 
notions as linguistic repertoire, speech act, register, etc.; concludes 
with discussion of the problem of different conceptions of "rule.**, 

Ervin-Tripp, Susan, Is Sybil There? The Structure of Some American English 
DirectiveSt Language in Society , 5:1, 25-66, 1976. 

^ Thorough cataloguing, with exaniples, of six types of directives, 
enhanced by frequent reference to information about children's 
acquisition of forms. Data was gathered by her students in a wide 
vart6ty of settings. Types: 1) need statements 2) imperatives " 
3) in4)etfded imperatives 4) permission directives V'MSiy I have...**) 
5)1 question directives {'*Gotta match?'*) 6) hints (**The matches are 
dll gone**), /^nalyzes differences between these various forms with 
respect to three dimensims: 1 )explicitnes/ 2) discourse constraints 
3) neutral*ization.[this seems to mean, ambiguity]. Includes excellent 
observations about possible misj^nderstandings, ^hunwr, interpretive 
principles. Ends with crucial statement; *'A skilled speaker relies 
on the contrast between what is expected and what occurs as a resout'ce 
for iiiH)lying meaning.,,.'* 
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6rv1n-Tr1pp, Susan; Wait for Me, Roller Skate! in Erv1n-Tr1pp & Mitchell - 
Kernan»,pp; 165^188. 

-'ft - , ^ . 

Focuses on children's use of directives.. Begins with summary of 
aduH directives from '"Sybil." Examines briefly related research 
byi others. Asks^4 questions: 1) what forms do- children use? 2) how 
Well c&n they Irtfer directive funetlon? 3) Systematic shifts depend 

' on social context? 4-) which. social infomition about speech context 
can' they Infer earliest? Finds that "wide use 'of tactful devlousness 
is ablate accomplishment." Children regularly miss directive Intent 
when what Is wanted Is not overtly Identified. Hypothesizes, seemingly/ 
correctly, that the ability to comprehend hints Is due to the late- 

r developing ability to underst,and the needs of others and wininghess 
to gratify those needs. [Note:^ this amounts to what Cook-Gumpef"z calls 
■^e reflexlvlty principle] ■ ' 

Ervln-Tripp, Susan and Claud^ Mitchell-Kernan. Child Discourse . NY: 
Ac?idem1c Press, 1977. ^ 

Collection of*papers orlgirigally presented at sjonposlum on child 
discourse, AAA meeting in Mexi<io City, 1974. Preface notes that^ 
"Most of the contributors tothls volume owe their Interest In the 
ethnography of speaking, or their current conceptualization of 
approaches to child spclollngulstics. to Dell H/mes'or John Gumperz." 
Notes connection, too, to group which prxiduced "A Field Manual. for . 
Cross-Cultural Studies in the .Acquisition of Conwunlcatlve Competence/' 
ed. by Slobin et, al . Three sections ^f this excellent collection are 
"k Speech Events II: Function and Act III: Social Meaning, 

Ferguson^ Charles A. Diglossia, In 61gliol1» pp. , 232-251. Driglnally 
published In 1959; 

Another classic. Coins term in its title- Study xif language 
situation in Arabic, Modern Qreek, Swiss German, and Haitian Creole. 
E)rtsttngu1shes between a High (H) and Low (L),fOrm*of each language, 
and outlines their interrelationships and use. stakes reference to 
similar situations at other times and places. Suggests three cgpdltlons 
which lead to diglossia and three possible developments (stabledlglossla 
standard H» or standard L). 

Ferguson, Charles A. The Structure and Use of Politeness Formulas. 
Language In Society , Vol. '5, pp. 137-151, 1976. 

ft 

Analysis of Syrian Arabic politeness formulas, with reference to 
related forms in' English as well as ritualistic behavior In 
animals. Includes good bibliography of work on formulaic S'peech 
to date. [F*ersona'V note: Inclusion of this article here Is by 
way of redress for having omitted It In bibliography of my own 
paper on formulaic expressions (BLS III)]. 
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Flshrnan, Joshua, The Sociology of Language, in Giglloli, pp, 45*4B. 

, Originally prepared for Voice of'America Lecture Series, Rockefeller 



2) what accounts for changes In (1)? Reference to some key issues 
such as coderswitching (cf Blom & Gumperz); billngualism {e^g, unstable; 
as with US Ifilnlgrants, vs, stable* as with French Canadians), t;A>oks 
to applied sociology of language In such areas as native and second 
language teaching, translation, creation and revision of writing 
' systems, language policy, IsTnguage planning, 

Friedrich, Paul* Social Context and Semantic Feature: The Russian Pronominal 
Us^ge, in Gumperz & Hymes, Directions , pp, 270*300, 

Inspired by Brown and Gilman (see entry). Data are from Russian 
novels. Suggests that pronoun choice depends on ^ parameters: 1) 
social context 2) biological factors (eg age) SI social and group 
phenomena (eg authority) 4) sol1da|ity. Notes meiaphorUal use for 
sarcasm and injny as well as sex differences In usage. Discusses 
relationship and significance of synchronic vs, diachrohtc factors. 
Gives , extended examples of two phenomena: "switching" and^reakthrough, 
(Latter refers to use of different pronoun as signal foiyoreakth rough 
In relationship dynamics). Hakes a plea for the i^cogoftion of the 
significance of covert, affective dynarpics In speech use (as opposed 
to th§ behavtorlstic bent he feels dtmilnates linguistics and social 
psychology), and notes that this adds toihe usefulness of using novels 
as data. Ends with Inspiring discussion of the Intangible niiture of 
the Impact of pronoun use as an example of "the more general phenomenon 
whereby people think or feel one continuous message while enunciating 
a second string of overt forms" and a call to linguistics to broaden 
Its horizons to "grapple'' with "some of the most challenging experience" 
and also thereby "be capable as well of predicting future events more 
fully and realistically," [Note the mounting evidence of the zel tgelst 
calling for a broadening linguistic horizons,] 

Glglloll^ Pier Pao^io, Language and Social Context , Penguin, >972, 

The most basic and handy collection of e/fesays on soclollngulstlcs. 
Contains nearly all the key figures tn the field with no throwaways 
at all. Run down ta the corner store and buy your copy. 



Goffman, Erving, The Presentation of Self jn Everyday Liffc , Garden City, NY: 
Doubleday Anchor, 1959, ' T 

Goffman is a giant. His theories of interaction inform everything 
anyone has written tn the last two decades about interaction, whether 
they know it or not (most know it). Basically, his is a theory of 
face and of masks. Anything anyone does has In it an awareness of how 
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such behavior would or will appear to other members of society. 
Suggests a continuum ranging from a situation in which one is taken In 
completely by one's own "mask" to a situation In which one Is not taken 
In at all. It se6ms likely that the latter Is nonexistent. The kernel 
" unit Is not the Individual but the team : "a set of Individuals whose 
Intimate co-operatlQn Is required If a given projected definition of the 
situation is to be maintained." Takes literally Shakespeare's metaphor 
that "all, the world's a stage" by employing a "dramaturgical approach" 
distinguishing betw^^n "front f^glpn" where "audience" Is vs. "back 
region" (eg kitchen vs. llyfng "fxjocB; locker room vs. icstift. Note 
however that the distinction need not be physical. E.g. some women 
feel themselves to be In a "front region" whenever ther^lls a man 
around.) The possibility for brilliant Insights within this paradl^ 
Is endless. This Is the basic one of a series of book Goffman ha^ 
written extending and embellishing his metaphors. 

Goffman, Ervlng. Stigma: Notes on the Management of Spoiled Identity .' 
Englewood Cliff, NJ: Prentice-Hall, 1963. 

Fascinating analysis of the consequences In Interaction of the 
possession of a "stigma": any characteristic that an Individual feels 
would discredit her/him In €he eyes of others. Distinguishes three 
types: of bodly, of character, of tribe, ttost examples are taken from 
such obvious stigmas as blindness, hardness of hearing, facial 
disfigurement, JevJish or Negro heritage. However, the patterns hold 
for any secret failin'g one believes s/he wuld better not have. 
"The most fortunate of nomals Is likely to have his half-Mdden falling, 
and for every little failing there Is a*^soc1al occasion when It will 
}om larse, creating a shameful gap between virtual and actual social 
Identity." Discusses such crucial . factors as discredited *^t1gma Is 
known) vs. discreditable (could become known); the own vs. wise 
(people who are actually stigmatized vs. those who associated themselves 
with the own volunatarily); the politics and strategies of passing. 
There's nwch more [the book seems to become a predictable cataloguing 
of Instances but don't give up — the end Is the best part]. I'll 
just end with a favorite quote: "The normal and the stigmatized are 
not persons but rather persepcti ves. ... And since Interaction roles 
are Involved, not concrete Individuals, It should come as no surprise 
that he who Is stigmatized In one regard nicely exhibits all the 
normal prejudices held toward those who are stigmatized In another 
regard," [Note: you can tell by his cjiolce of the words "nicely" 
and "normal" what a fine writer Goffman Is.] 

Goffman, Ervlng. The Neglected Situation, Ameri can" Anthropol ogl st , 66:6, 
133-136 (1964). Reprinted In GlglloH, pp. 61-66. 

Nice little Introduction to Goffmanlan approach. Social situations 
{called "encounter" or "face engagements") have regulations and 
processes and structure; although they are not "Intrinsically 
linguistic," yet they are often expressed through "a linguistic 
medium." Distinguishes between correlational drive (the social 
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(►Goffman, Situation, cont'd) 

determinants of speech and indicative elements (properties 
discoverable In speech). 

Halllday, M.A.K., Angus, Mcintosh, and Peter Stevens. The Linguistic 
Sciences and Language Teaching , Indiana U. Press. 

discusses key linguistic concepts and their bearing on social 
Interaction. E.g. dialect, register, grarrmar and lexis, field 
of discourse (topic), mode of, discourse (e.g. lecture), style- 
of d1Sj:ourse (e.g. colloquial), restricted languages (e.g. the - 
langu'bsle orcontract'bridge). ^ , 

Labqv, William. 'Rules f^Wr Ritual Insults, In Language In the Inner City , 
University of Pennsylvania Press,- 1972. 

Called sounding , rltual insults concern relatives and are composed 
of obvious. tuitruths. (Tru&.^allegatlons are denied and can lead to 

\ hostility). Competitive^ enterprise with the winner achieving 
/ increased" power in the group. Practiced among male youths of 
black ^nner city culture. [Personal note: This entry should 

' really be in Pt. I of bfblio^raphy. ^rry.] 

Labov, William. The Study of Lan^ge iri its Soclal.^Context, Studium 
Generale , Vol. 23 (1970), 6-8fv Excerpted In G,1gl1ol1, pp. 283-307. 

This is Labov's Classic, study of so^iollngulstlc variables In New* 
Work City speech. It represents the "variability" paradigm of ^ 
sodolingulstic research. It must be called i?r111iant, pioneering, 
. and stuff like that. 
. Correlates Tinguistic variables with non-lirtgulstic variables of 
social structure. Identifies soclollnguistic markers (e.g. /e/ In 
NYC speech.) which varies w1th cla?i^d social situation. 
Th,e sampl1rtg:0f large numbers of people In different situations 
/ yields an .elegant graph In which use of forms of these markers 
/ (e-g. / 6/ vs.Vte / vs, /t/ for the sound spelled "th") varies 

. regularly according to soci^al situation ranging from casual to formal 
\ speech to, word lists (most""carefuV*J» and also according to the 
Social class (as measured by traditional sociological measurement 
; devites such as Income and occupation). Includes key observations 
\^ about' the relationship between language and SQclal factors, e.g.: 
/^^If.a certain group ofspeakers uies a particular variant, then the 
\SDc1a1 values attributed tb that group will be transferred to that 
llnigufstlc variant." 1far1ab1l1ty Is seen to travel "through the 
system In a wave-like mo^'tlon." [Hence "wave- theory** of variability.] 
Lower middle-class women are found to exhibit most speech-consciousness 
(this Is crucial, since they are the ones who becomes teachers), 
■ while the second-h1gb^± status group shows the most extreme style 
^ Shifting. ^Flnal section, where he turns to discourse analysis, is . 
not nearly as good as the part described above. 



Labov, wmiam. The Logic of Nonstandard English, In Giglloll, pp. 179-215. 
Excerots from Georgetown Monographs on Language and Linguistics . Vol. 22 
(ly69), pp. 1-22, 26-31. ' ' 

Another monumental work. Dispelled once and for all the "deprlvatlojn" 
theory of black language which had Inspired the Infamous Berelter and 
Engelmann materials based on the theories of Basil Bernstein, assuming 
, that Uack children "have no language" and attempting to teach them one 
► from scratch. Shews that HNE (Negro Nonsjandard English} Is a rule- 
governed dialect; some rules presented are 1) negative concord [note 
the difference In bias from what was f&rmerly called "double negative"] 
2) pluperfect (had came) 3) negative perfect (I ain't had) 4) negative 
pretente (I ain't go) 5) negative inversion {don't nobody know) 
6) Invariant 'be' 7) optional copula (which' can be deleted Just where 
standard English can contract!!! 8) dummy 'It' for 'there' STfull forms 
of auxiliaries. 

In his enthusiasm for proving (vhiCh he does ampjy) that black children 
are verbally dextrous, Uabov gives a rather slanted and unfair example 
of standard speech which is verbose, repetitive, and «npty. Also makes the 
wonderful observation that "The* highest percentage of well formed 
sentences are found 1n casual speech, and working-class speakers use more 
.well formed sentences than middle-class speakers. The widespread 
[rnyth that most speech Is ungrammatlcal Is no doubt based upon tapes 
Imade at learned conferences, where we obtain the maxlirajm nuniber'Of 
Irreduclbly ungrammatical sentences." [Even when he's taking swipes 
at his- colleagues, you can't help cheering him on.] 

Hartyna, Wentiy'. Comprehension of the Generic Masculine: Inferring 'She' from 
'He-,! presented at APA 85th Annual Convention, SF, August 1977.^ 

Settles at last [I wish] the question of whether. the "generic" use 
of "he" actually "mbans" either "he" or "she" to people. By giving 
subjects sentences and testing their understanding of the meahing, 
/ discovered that 801 of subjects Inferred "he" from "he": that Is, 

they took the "generic" to refer to mas6ul1ne. 

> 

* Matlsoff, James A. Lahu Bilingual Humor. Acta Lingulstica Hafniensla . 
12:2 (1969), 171-206. (Copenhagen) . ^ 

Analyzes Lahu jokes based upon puns, polyserny, misunderstandings, 
occurring 1h the context of bilingual contact between Lahu and Shan 
speakers and bidlalectal contact betwfeen Yellow Lahu and Black Lahu 
speakers. Shows that jokes reveal pecking order and social Irelatlons, 
Remarks on the surprising fact that through such jokes Lahu make 
temselves the butts of their own jokes. [I hunfcly point out that 
it Is specifically thoselltahu who try to "put on airs" by speaking 
Shan or thinking that th4y understand Shan who become the butts 
of the jokes> which thereby become a mechanism for enforcing group 
solidarity. This Is a delightful article which Identifies a significant 
» locus for linguistic analysis.] 
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Hatlsoff, James A. Psycho«ostensive Expressions in Yiddish ^ NY: ISHI, in 
press . 

Structural as well as psychological analysis of expressions in 
Yiddish which are inserted, Thank 6od» in Yiddish conversation, 
serving the overt function of expressing the attitude of the speaker 
to the content of the statement. Distinguishes between: 1) bono- 
recognition {thanks and congratulations) 2) malo-recognition 
{Umentatton and sympathy 3) bono-petition (asking for good) 
4) malo-fugition (warding off evil). Then discusses particular 
semantic categories (death-related expressions, curses, oaths). ) 
Includes numerous delightful and rich examples from literature- 
arid conversation, as well as numerous brilliant and true observations 
about language. [Personal note: This has to be one of the loveliest 
works I have ever read in linguistics.] 

Qui na- Hoi land, Kathryn, lienry G. Bates, and Joseph A. Wingard. language 
Style and Sex Stereotypes in Person Perception. Presented at APA 
meeting, SF, August 1977. ^ 

Yet another study which confirms experimentally what Lakoff said 
about women's speech style. Found "a steretype of speech patterns 
mathcing L'akoff's hypothesis, and further implicated language 
style in a more general sexual steretype. Regardless of speaker 
sex, masculine patterns received greater competence-efficiency 
rating while feminine speech patterns received higher social warmth 
scores." [This too confirms Lakoff's hypothesis.] 

Siegler, D.M. and Siegler, R.S. Steretypes of Male and Female Speech," 
presented at APA 83rd Annual Convention, Chicago, ILL. 1975. 

And yet another. Developed a set of sentences reflecting Lakoff's 
categories of male/female speech (e.g. use of declaratives vs. tags 
and hedging). Asked subjects to rate whether speaker was probably 
male or probably feoialfe. Hypothesis confirmed. Then get this: • 
A second group of subjects was asked to rate whether each sentence 
was "probably written by someone intelligent" or not. Voila. 
Resulting pattern was consistent with the ratings of the first group, 
with sentences described as "masculine" attributed to "intelligent" 
speakers and sentences thought to be uttered by "women" attributed 
to "prtriiably not intelligent^' speakers. " 

Shimanoff, Susan B. Investigating Politeness, in Keenan & Bennet, pp. 213-241 

Noting Lakoff's hypothesis that women ar6 "more polite" than men 
and an accusation by C. Kramer in Psychology Today that this is just 
"folk-linguistics," attempts to find out wnat really goes on by placing 
a tape rec'order on the desk bf the secretary of the Speech Communication 
Department and thereby recording, unbeknownst to everyone except the 
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(Shlmanoff, cont'd) 

secretary herself, 21 different conversations in 10 minutes. Findings; • 
males and females equally polite {judging by number of turns judged to 
exhibit politeness) but that men-and women showed different types of 
politeness and different specific features. I.e. women were found to 
use more positive politeness {cf Brwn & Levinson: 'satisfies one's 
need for approval and belonging' [l.e*. Lakoff's 'rapport' principle, 
I'd say]) while inen shows equal use of positive and negative politeness 
(cf Brown & Levinson negative pol.: "reduces the Imposition of a 
statement," [I.e. Lakoff's deference or distance]). These findings 
are discussed In an Interesting way. Problans are noted ^n Implementing 
Brown &Lev1nson method (which she was trying to do here), and alterations, 
are suggested. [It's a miracle ariything turned up at all, considering 
the bias of the data: ;i.e. the secretary herself knew of the recording; 
the secretary; accounted for an Inordinate percentage of the female turns; 
the power/role differences between male professors and female others; 
the fact that male acad^ics, cf Lakoff, do not generally employ 
stereotypical ly "male" speech patterns.] 

Soskin, William and Vera P. John. The Study of SpontaneousTalk, In Barker, 

ed.. The Stream of Behavior . NY: Appleton Century Crofts^ 1963, pp. 22B-2B1 

Authors wired up two young couples who were vacationing at a resort 
and thereby, continually monitored and recorded everything they said 
to, each other or to anyone else between BAM and 12 midnight over a 
period of time [wasn't clear how long; sewed to-be at least a week]. 
Present article is called a. pilot study and concerns the talk of one of 
the couples: Contains four types of analysis: 1) ecological (episodes* 
subepisodes: where, they went; what they did.) .2) -structural (statistics 
such as amount of talking time, pro^iortlon of talking time, average 
unit length, etc.) 3) functional (relational vs. Informational function) 

4) dynamic analysis (along 3 variables: state, locus-direction, bond; ' 
i.e. the affect). The functional" analysis (3) consisted of classifying 
utterances as one of 6. types: 1) expressive statement 2) excogltatlve 
statement ("thinking aloud") 3) signones (report speaker's prejsent 
physical or psychological states) 4) metrones (yaluatlve statements) 

5) regones .(regulative statements) 6) structones (informatriohal 
statements). / " 

Discussion consists of fascinating observations about whiSt was going 
on Interactional ly between ftoz and her husband Jock [I citify help 
thinking this was cin intentional pun] and how It was reflected In 
thfelr speech. Includes a rather lengthy transcript of af single episode, 
whiteh cries out for further analysis [though they made a good start]. 
,' [Personal note: although the terminology Is a, bit unwlelt!^. Inspired by 
the ecological psychologists Barker^nd Wright no doubt, yet the 
concrete analysis of conversation I think surpasses' anything that has 
been done since. TJiese results are called "pilot" but I iinderstand 
nothing was done since. What a pity. What I want to knoy Is: How can 
I get my hands on the tapes? This Is a really exciting .study. But 
I doubt it would get past any human subjects committee today!^ 
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Part IV: Pragmatics 
[Including Speech Acts in Linguistics] 



Bollnger, Dwight L. Contrastlve Accent anci Contrastive StressA Language . 
37:1 (1961)» B3-97. < 

Distinguishes between contrastlve accent {which is not phonetically 
definable) and contrastlve stress (which is phonetically definable 
as a shift In stress. Constrastlve stress normally Implies the 
presence of contrastive accent, but the converse Is not necessarily 
true. [Personal note: I have Included this study not because Its 
findings are especially useful but because a) It was fdcusing on 
Intonation at a time when f«w other linguists were doing so and >* 
b) because of the cute way the sentences are laid out on the page 
to indicate their Intonation. No kidding, that's one possible, 
transcription convention which has been tried.] 

Boyd*-,0ul1an, and O.P. Thome. The Semantics of Hodal Verbs, Journal of 
Linguistics . Vol. 5 (1969), 57-74. 

Authors state that they are the first to use philosophy of tanguage 
Speech Act Theory In linguistics! Apply It to study of the modal s 
^ can. shall, should, will. Make the interesting claim that there are 
only two tenses In English: PAST and PRESENT, or better* PAST and 
NONPAST. Note that they consider only the eplstenlc sense {in their 
discussion of can ) as modal; the root sense of £an is called non-modal. 

• 

Brown, Penelope* and Stephen Levlnson. Unlversals 1n Language Usa^e: 

Politeness Phenomena, 1n Goo(jy, ed., Questions and Paliteness: Strategies 
in Social Interaction . Cambridge U. Press, 1978, pp. 56*289; "\ 

seated major aim Is to account for the amazing cross-cultural similarity 
in convefsatlonal strategies. Hypothesize that the reason Is the 
universal politeness . Question thfey.ask-;is. "What sort of assumptions J 
and what sort of reasoning are utilized by- participants to produce such 
universal- strategies of verbal Interaction?" With reference to data 
from^ nuni>er of different cultures; their procedure Is to postulate 
a Modefl Person {MP). who-1s"endowed with two special properties — 
rationality and face- There are two Identified components of face: 
negative face : "the want of every 'competent adult member' that his 
actions be unimpeded by others." and positive face : "the want of every ^ 
member that his wants be desirable to ^t least 5ome others." There \ 
exist, correspondingly, negative and positive politeness strategies. 
.Remaining heuristic terms Include FTA ("face- threatening acts") and 
going on record or off record [which correspond roughly to direct and 
Indirect comnunlcation]. Acknowledge debt to Gumperzi Grice and Lakoff. 
[Note: A long work that Is really the wHole book It is In. The Identified 
positive and negative wants dd actually have the ring of truth about them.] 

■y 
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Cole^ Peter, and Jerry L. Morgan. Syntax and Setnamtics . Vol. 3, Speech Acts . 
NY Academic Press, 1975. 

• y 

This is the basic book on speech "act th"eory and, linguistics'.. Brings 
together at last the crucial papers ^by Grice, Searlei and Gordon and 
Lakoff. 

Crystal, David. The English Tone of Voice . Edward Arnold, 1975.* Chapter One."^ 

An excellent review of intonation studies to date followed by an 
introduction to his system of analysis ari^ transcription > which 
is the most comprehensive approach to intonation in print. 

Daviion, Alice.. Indirect Speech Acts and What to Do Witfi Them, iri Cole &" . 
Morgan, pp. 143-185. ^ 

Jn an attgmpt to show a way of dealing with semaritic and syntactic 
-properties of indirect speech acts,' confines discussion to "three or 
fpur illocutionary types {statanents, questioris, requests, and 
occasionally others) and a narrow: range of tlistinct surface forms,, ' 
mainly declarative, interroga^tive and impecative sentences containing 
modatf, verbs of saying or others, and pronouns." Compares , the 
properties of the indirect speech acts with their, correspondinrg 
direct speech act. Surveys approaches of Gordon i Lakoff; Hettinger 
'and, her own earlier work; Sadock and Green* showing weaknesses: iji 
them. 'Concludes by suggesting "a structure combining .the structure 
of an illocutionary7»Uh a structure expressing emotional attitudes 'i; 
pf the speaker toward the act,*' but does ijot knew at the time of 
Writing vJhat such a structure might be. 

Fillmore, Charles J. A Gramnarian Looks to Sociolinguistics," in Shuy, ed. , 
Report of the 23rd Annual Round Table Meeting on Languages and 
Linguistics , Washington, DC: Georgetown-U. Press, pp. 273-287. 

Observes tha't a linguist cannot talk about grarimaticality without 
reference to context. "A theory of language must be informed by a 

theory of conversation " Notes some.sociolinguistic approaches 

which s€i6ni useful to him {eg Fishman's-'microsociolignuistics,' 
Kymes' 'communicative competence' ) and summarizes some communicative 
act functions and their linguistic properties. Concludes: "I no 
longer believe that^it makes sense to talk about a grammar gaierating 
a set of grammatical sentences in a language, unlesf the term 
'grajiine(t1caV means nothing more than 'capable of being parsed." 
Says, finally, that while transformational grammar-can p»?rfably . 
. be adjusted to incorporate sociolinguistic information, "when an 
analysis requires, that imich use of brute force, the facts that Igd 
4o the,.analysis are much more interesting than the theory which got 
reshaped' to incorporate them." [Personal note: this comment can 
be applied directly to the entry immediately preceding.] ■ 




Fillmore, Charles J. May We Come In? Semiotica (1973). 

Using t^e title sentence as a sample sentence, shows everything a 
speaker nnist "know" in order to understand 1> What is significant 
about the present paper is that it makes a^trong case for the 
necessity of extensive knowledge about context for the sentence to 
be understood. 

F111more„ Charles J. Pragmatics and the* Description of Discourse, In 
Berkeley Studies In Syntax and Semantics , UCB Institute of Human 
Learning^ 1974. ~ ' 

Quote: "In this paper I will state for linguistics an Interpretation 
of the terms syntax , semantics , and praQmatlcs ; Itwill suggest an 
approach to the analysis o'f "d'lscoui^e that I favor " ajiapprtach 
that consists in describing the pragmatic conditions OTSTTfrerent 
types of discourse and In Identifying tbe lexico-graimatical con- 
comitants of these conditions; and I will demonstrate this approach 
. by identifying a number of [Properties of a particular type ot fictional 
narrative.". . * 

Syntajt Is seen as form; sermnti cs as form and function; pragmatics ^ 
as form function and settinA Discussion of pragmatic approach 
Includes nunj^rous key concepts such as "dynamic or developmental 
approach*' (emphasizing development through time); external and 
1nt4^)mal contextual i ration; norms of interpretation.' Suggests, 
f1nalty» that "the language of face-^to^face conversation Is the basic 
and. primary, use of language* all others being besir described 
terms of their manner of deviation from that base." In addition, 
suggests ^^loci of study "deviating types of dlscotlrse*" and 
liteVaf^^y conations. [Note: This Is a really nice article.] 

Sordon, David, and jSeorge Lakoff. Conwrsatlonal Postulates, CLS 7, pp. 63*{ 
Reprinted in Cole & Morgan, pp. 83*106. 

One of the first and best knov^n attempts to Incorporate indirect 
-^eech act phenomena In a formalistlc linguistic paradigm. Stated 
purpose Is "twofold: first, to outline a way In which conversational 
principles can begin to, be formalized and Incorporated Into the 
theory of generative semantics; and, second, to show that there are 
rules of grammar, rules governing the* distribution of morphemes. In 
a/sentence,' that depend on such principles. . Our strattfg^ for 
beginning to Incorporate such observations Into a theory o^ grammar 
^/ind for^tatlng rules of gramoar In temfe^ of them Is based on the 

^ notisins%f natural logic. and of t'ransderlvatldnal rules " Coins 

the tenn of the title for '^conversaUonal principles." Presents 
formalizations for such postulates '?s sincerity conditions, ' 
reasonableness conditions, and Grief's cooperative .principle*, 
why <iuest1ons used as Indirect suggestions/ 
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Green Georgia M. How to Get People to Do Things with iJords: The Whimperative 
Question, in Cole & Morgan, pp. 107-141. 

First considers four approaches to the problem of. how sentences which 
have the forms of questions can be understood as requests for action. 
They are: 1) Sadopk's hypothesis that such forms, called "fthimperatives," 
can be analyzed as "a conjunction of a question and an imperative." 

2) "by deriving them from structures in which the ordered. 'disjunction 
of the activity requested and^he 'tell me' request tthe •qyestion)*'are 
embedded as the complement of^a Verb of requesting or vrtiatever [sic]"' 

3) seeing them as '^'simple imperatives to which tags have been added and 

' then preposed" 4)'Gordon & Lakoff's analysis [see above]. After ^ 
discussing the relative merits of these arguments, discusses 5 ways of 
getting people to do things with words: "orders, demands, requests, 
pleas, and suggestions. Introduces term "impositive" for the class tff 
speech acts which intend to impose the speaker's desire on the / 
addressee. Concludes with detailed analys«is of why Gordon & Lakof-^ 
approach fails {according to Green). 

Grice, H. Paul. Logic and Conversation, In Cole & Morgan, ^pp. 41-58. 

At last in print (as opposed to xerox), Grice's enormously Influential 
. William James Lecture. (Harvard 1967) on speech acts-IoV-.-part of one 
anyway]. , " * 

-^Begins by noting that philosophical writing irt logic to date had 
maintained tta^there are...divergenc6s..in meaning between, on the one - . 
hand at leasvfome of what I shall cal/1 FORMAL devices" (reg^ented* 
by symbols) "and, on the^^other, what are taken to be-their/analogs or 
counterparts in natural language..." Suggests that philosophers have 
adhered to either formalist or informalist groups, depending upon whether 
they considered the formal or the "natural" language ^ystem to be superior. 
It is the expressed purpose of this paper to shew that "the comnon 
assumption of the contestants that the divergences do in fact exist is 
(broadly^peaklng) a coimon mistkake, and that the mistake arises from 
an inadeifuate attention to the nature and imporltance of the conditions 
govermwff conversation." 

Therefore undertakes to show the systematic nature of natural conversation. 
Basic concern is conversational 'implicature . Asserts that conversation 
proceeds on a cooperative principle , composjad of the .following categories, 
with the follcwijjg maxims: 1) Quantity a)Bie as Informative as required and 
'b) no more informative than required: 2) - Quality : -Make .contribution 
true, a) Don't say what you believe to be fal se b) Don't say what vou 
' . have'no evidence for. 3) Relation : Be relevant 4) Manner : Be persplttuODS 
a) avoid obscurity b) avoid antigulty c) be brief d) be orderly. 
Does not* claim that people DO follows these maxims .but that it is REASONABLE 
for people to follow' them. Failure to' follow iJiem can take the formsi 
VIOLATE, OPT OUT, CLASH, FLOUT. The result of not following the maxims 
is conversational implicature . 



Herlng^r; James T. Pre-sequences and Indirect Speech Acts; In Keenan & 
'Bennet,^ pp. 169-179*^ 



"uh-oh") **wnictrbear a fform^l relationship to the expmslons used to 
perform the lllocutlonary acts* that\form adjacency pair parts In 
conversatiOHt I will attempt to deffeiid two claim... The first Is fhat 
pre*s *of the type to be discussed and Indirect lllcoutlonary acts based 
on felicity conditions are actually two sides of the same coin, both 
pragmatically and syntactical ly* Secondly, while some aspects of 
utterances usftd for Indirect acts may become conventionalized, 
corresponding utterances used for pre's are never conventionalized 
in th^ same^mqnner.** ^ ^ 

James, Deborah* Sotne Aspects of the Syntax and Semantics of Interjections, 
f LS 8 (1972^, 162-.172. 
r 

Begins by ndting that "hesitations have always been looked upon as 
clear exainp^es*of performance as opposed to competence; that Is, as 
not part of the underlying system of language." Argues that they 
/ should be cfonsidered part of speaker's competence. Shows a systematic 
relationship betwe^ "uh*" ^oh," and a simple pause, and that they are 
In semantlcally pradigmatic relationship to each other. Then 
distinguishes between two different uses of "oh": sentence Initial 
and sentence medial ; Turning to Rqss' notion of "Islands" (sentence 
parts" which carmot,haye anything^Tnove Into or out of them* Including 
sentential subjects, coitipTex noun phrases, and coordinate structures), 
notes that Irfterjections cannot refer to ajiythlng Inside an Island. 

Lakoff, Robin. The Pragmatics ofNModallty. CLS 8. pp. 229-246 (1972). 



-Discusses "the question of the appropriate contextual environments 
of a few of the, eplstemlc^modals, jpt between a modal and an apparent 
paraphrase, Vocuses on can ajtd ^y ; should and must ; perlphrastlcs 
able to and have tfi ; certain correlations between "the use of epistemic 
modal s, trte usA.jrf performative verbs, and the ''use of certain 
. syntactic wnstructlorfs; the modeil will . Concludes, '^'the cbotce 
of medals/ root jand eplsteftric. Is based partly on what nright be called 
pragmatic grounds: that real-world situations and social and other 
contextual assuoftptlons must ;t>e brought Into con$1derat1on, even when 
we are thinking ip^^rms q^^classlcal syntactic and semantic rules...." 

Lakoff, lloblR. Languasjgl Context, Language , 48:4 (1972), 907-927. 

From abstract: *'ThilO>aper discusses a number of examples In several 
languages that show ; * - that. In 

order -to predict correctly the agpHflaablllty of many rules» one must 
be abl^" to rfefer^to assumptions aboui the social context of an 
utterance;^ as well as^ to other Implicit assumptions made by\the 
participants In a discourse-" Begins by noting that It Is often ' 
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(Lakoff, Context, cont'd) 

i 

assumed that feattfres of "exotic" languages, such as honor1f1cs 1n 
^Japanese, are strJtnge phenomena with no English counterparts. * 
Demonstrates amply/ through extended examples of "politeness" 
from English conversation, that the use of modals, of tag-type 
"requests** and "dubltatlves" {and related wordsj function In , 
^ English rather like honorlflcs In Japanese. The important conclusions 
are: "we should not assume a language cannot make a distinction 
just because It has no exclus1^(e form by whfch to make it/* and 
'*1t Is essential to take extrallngulstic contes^tual factors Into 
account; respective status 6f speaker and addressee, theAype of social 
situatlonin which they find themselves, the real-world knowledge ' 
f ' or bellef^a speaker brings to a discourse, his lack of desire to 
/ commit himself on a position, etc." [Note: this article Is a key 
statement on the need for pragmatics in linguistics.] 

Lakoff, Robin, The Logic of Politeness; or. Minding Your P's and q*s. 
CLS 9 (1973), pp. 292-305. 

Suggests two overall Ri/les of Pragmatic Coir^tence: 1) Be clear 
and 2) Be polite. Strategies associated with the first of these, 
that is Rules of Clarity, have been formulated by Grice as his 
Conversatlona^^Maxims. Lakoff here presents strategies which 
govern a|>pl1cabil1ty of the second: Rules of Politeness, wh'fch are * 
1) Don't Impose, 2) Give options, and 3) Make A feel good be 
friendly. Rule (1) is associated with academese and technical 
terminology; R2 with hedging and euphemisms; R3 with the use of 
tu (cf Brown & Gllman), nicknames, etc. These three rules are 
universal, but cultures may "differ In the4r Interpretation of the 
politeness of an actldn or utterance" T)ecause they have "different 
orders of preference for these rules. V Suggests that Americans, 
more and more, tend to prefer R3 while more stratified societies 
apt more for Rl. These rules are not merely linguistic but also 
apply to "all cooperative human transactions." The significant broad ' 
Implication of this study is ''that we follow pragmatic rules In 
speaking, just as we folldw semantic and syntactic rules, and all 
must be a pact of our linguistic rules." [Note: This study can only 
be called a "Benchmark and pioneering. The number of papers since that 
have referred to Lakoff 's Rules of Politeness can truly not be numbered, 
The basic strategies represented by the three Rules have that ring of 
epiphany; Indeed theyHflentlfy^some true universal about human 
motivation.] 

Lakoff, Robin. Contextual Change and Historical Change: The translator 
as Tlirte Machine, In Saltarelll & Wanner, eds., Dlachronic Studies In 
Romance Linguistics: Papers Presented at the Conference on Diachronic 
Romance Linguistics, University of Illinois, April 1972 . The Hague: 
Mouton, 1975. 

see ,over. . / . ♦ 
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(Lakoff, Translator,' cont'd) 

Notes that discussions of diachronic linguistics ha,ve centered^on 
phonological, morphological, syntactic, andj&emantlc change. Suggests 
that what must now be Incorporated Into a theory of linguistic chan^e^ 
Is "contextual change": ""changes that occur In the "'^"'Is of the users 
of language, which shape the f">nal form of their utterances;' ^nd govern 
their Interpretatlpn of the utterances they encounter." In fact, "this 
sort of change Is the Impelling force behind mny of the o'lher kinds of 
linguistic change." Supports this hypothesis with a detailed and lucid 
discussion of various translations of the Aeneld . Asserts, that contextual 
information Is "linguistic" "Insofar as meaning fs linguistic," and Is 
crucial not only to. poetry but to an understanding of all levels of 
language, 

Lakoff, Robin. Pluralism in Linguistics, Berkeley Studies In Syntax and 
Semantics , Vol. 1, UCB: Institute of Human Learning, 1974. 

Suggests that the passion for formalism exhibited by transforma- ^ 
tlonallsts Is dangerous and misguided; misguided. because one ntust 
know much more than often Is known about a phenomenon before It can 
' be formalized, and dangerous because U may be driving out of 
linguistics many of the most talented graduate students who 'have a 
taste for relevance (and many of these happen to be women). Suggests 
that linguistics broaden Its horizons to consider such questions as 
1) language and minorities 2) politeness, etc. 3) pathological and 
aberrant language 4) use of language for special effect (literature,, 
advertising, propaganda). Concludes with a detailed description of 
the course she has designed (Linguistics 120). [Note that this Is 
another voice in the general cry for the broadening of the field of 
linguistics; It Is an especially well-argued one.] 

Lakoff, Robin. Language and Woman's Place . NY: Harper & Row, 1975. 

Includes two linguistics papers: "Language and Woman's PUce," 
originally published ^n Language In Society , and "Why Women are ^ 
Ladles," found also In Berkeley Studies In Syntax and Sgaantlcs . ""'^ 
^ This Is the crudal, original, seminal statement about the way In 
which 'language wnsldered appropriate for ^mn to use Is different 
from that for pen, and the ?oc1o-psycholog1cal consequences by which 
women are double bound: I.e. If .they Vtalk like a latjy," they will be 
judged Incompetent, fuzzy-mi n3ed, frivolous; If they don't, they wiy 
be judged unfemlnlne, aggressive [In Its pejorative sense, reserved 
mainly for women]. The two choices, in other words, are to be "less 
than a vraman or less than a. person." 

The first paper deals with two broad areas: 1) how It Is considered ' 
appropriate for women to talk arid 2) language used to talk about 
women. [Both sections are extremely comprehensive, concise, and 
perspicacious.] Concludes that "linguistic Imbalances are worth^-of 
study because they bring Into sharper focus real-world Imabalanyes 
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{Lakoff» Woman's, cont'd) 

and Inequities.- Briefly discusses suggestions that have been made to , 
alter the language, noting v^iich seem reasonable to her. the second 
essay continues the discussion pf "the relationship between women's 
language, language referring to women, anrf politeness" and "the reasons 
behind this relationship." Suggests that an awareness of "what we're 
doing, why we're doing It, and the effects our actions have 
ourselves and everyone else"*w111 afford'us "the power to chan^." 
The second essay takes the form of a response to objections and 
misinterpretations which had been raised 1n reaction to the fdeas 
put forth In the first pa^t.^C^ote: Lakoff's work on "women's languafle.^v. 
as Is well known, has, like her work on politeness, become one of tne 
central topics in linguistics, psycholingui sties, sod ol1ngu1 sties. 
A plethora of papers and experiments have arisen in response, and 
nearly al.l have confirmed her hypotheses.] 

Lakoff, Robin. Why You Can't Say What You Mean. Review of Edwin Newman, 
Strictly Speaking: Will American Be the Death of English? , in Centrum , 
4:2 Om\ 151-T76. 

A linguist's response to the accusations made by Newman {and many 
others) that the Englihs language is being destroyed by change. 
Tackles, tw, the question of whether such change couTd be stooped, 
even it were desirable. Argues convincingly, (and deligfitfully) 
that "a 'form of expressioncis worthy of criticism if and only if it 
Interferes with the intelligibility of what it seeks to express." 
Makes the significant observation about language that people don't 
say precisely what they mean because they don't want to; there are 
purposes served by lack of Clarity wljich are greater. Notes ► for 
example, that a paradoxical situation is established by demands such 
as Newman's. Criticizing people for their way of speaking can ofily 
create insecurity which can only lead to Increased use of hedging 
and other defensive fOrm^. [This paper is fell )0f insightful 
observations about language arid should be read, for ammunition, by ' 
anyone who feels- called upon to explain ("you're a linguist — what 
do YOU think?") why prescriptive and proscriptive approaches to 
language use are misguided.] 

Lakoff, Robin. Tolmach. The Psychology of Womsh*-s Xaffguage, i^i Psycholegltial ■ 
and Psychoanalytic Approaches to Style . L&S Books, J>ept of English, The 
University of Akron. 1978. 

Argues convincingly fOr a holistic approach to human b^avior, 
positing co-occurrence expectations for all forms of a person's 
'.'style": i.e. their speech, mannerisms, habits, etc. Like language, 
personality style has deep and surface structure as well as analogues- 
of ambiguity and paraphrase. Demonstrates linguistic correlates in 
coimiunicative strategies which she has already outlined {i.e. 
distance, deference, and rapport) to Shapiro's system of psychological 



(Lakoff, Psychology, coilt'd) 

styles (for example, the "diffuse attention" associated with "hysterics" 
Is closely related In intention and effect with a "deference" strategy 
in speech.. It. Is not surprising, then, that "hysterics" are more often 
women, as deference has been shown to be a speech style associated with 
women). [Note; This is a truly path-blazing approach. Incorporating^ 
-theory of communicative strategies In a larger theory of personality 
and human interaction.] 

Lakoff, Robin Tolmach. Stylistic Strategics Within a Grawnar of Style, - 
Annals of the T<ew York Academy^'Of Science" , In press. ' 

.Continuing In the paradigm established In the above work, demonstrates 
that style, like languages. Is rule-governed and has surface ^nd 
deep structure. Discusses arrtilguity and paraphrase In personality 
styles and resultant possibilities for misunderstandings. For the 
'first t1;ne, suggests that the Rules of Politeness, later called 
Rules of Rapport, which are associated with general strategies called 
distance, deference, and camaraderie (representing increasing acknowledged 
invovlement between the participants), .are not hierarchical but rather 
best conceptualized as a continuum, with the Rules of Clarity representing 
the far-left pole and cama^raderle to the far right. Thus a person's 
style may be at only one point on the contlnuutn in ariy given phrase, 
, but as a whole, their speech contribution can be a mixture of these 
strategies, a nd their style can move on the continuum In response to ' 
' changing situations. [A key development In Lakoff 's theory of 
communication style.] 

Morgan, Jerry L. Some Interactions of Sy^fax and Pragmatics, In Cole & 
Morgan, pp. 289-303, ^ 

Given the existence of two subsystems of language: 1) a syntacti co- 
semantic component (cf Chomksy, etc.) and 2) a pragmatic component 
(cf Grice, Gordon i Lakoff, etc.), two conclusions are readily • 
suggested: 1) that thesetwo components "are relatively free of 
Interaction" and 2) that the "syntactlcosmeantlc component Is * 
regular In such a way that, it might be described as ^pragmatically . 
• transparent,' that Is, that the principles Involved In the derivation 
" this mapping between logical structure and surface structure r- do 
not have the effect of obscuring properties having crifclft- pragmatic 
consequences" [I.e. that the sentence doesn't end up mearahg something 
quite different from'the meaning of Its derived parts.] iShows, however, 
that both these assumptions cannot be held; either one Is wrong or t^ie 
other Is. Worked out In tenre of Ross' "Islj^nd** constraints. 

Ross, John Robert. The Category Squish: Endstatlon Hauptwort, CLS 8 (1972), 
. pp. 316-328. 

Suggests that the"d1st1nct1on between verb, adjective, and noun Is 
one of degree rather than of kind," Rather than being discrete Items, 
suggests that they fall on a "quasi-continuun" like the cardinal vowels 
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(Ross. Squish, cont'd) 

1n the vowel space. Because of the "squlshy" nature of the distinction 
between these concepts, calls the hierarchy a "squish," suggesting 
that It Is "the most normal situation in semantax [term from Georgia 
Green]." [I would add. and in, the world. Seems very right and useful.] 

Sadock.' Jerrold M. Speech Act Idlorns. CLS 8 (lg72). pp. 329-339. 

Quote: "What I vrfsh to do In this paper Is develop a set of criteria 
which Is capablfl of telling whether there Is ariy meaning difference that 
attaches to sucH multiples speech act significances" [I.e. vriiat have 
been called indirect speech acts.] suggest that speech acts can be 
Idioms In the same way that lexical Items are. Points out that some 
seeming indirect speech acts are ani}1guous> others not. I.e. The 
possible speech act force of "Is H cold In here?" (as am lucrative 
to close the door) Is ambiguous in. all Its. forms, vrtiile "Miy don't 
' you feed the emu?" Is a speech act idiom only In Its request sense, 
while paraphrase brings out Its other sense: "What's the reason that 
you don't feed the duck?" or "Tell me why you don't -feed the duck." 
[No explanation Is offered for the switch from anu to duck]. Asserts 
finally that "most questions are a^lguous between a request sense 
and a question sense" and distinguishes between true questions (where 
the information is wanted) and "requestlons" ("the speaker Is only 
Interested in the act of telling"). [Personal note: I found this essay 
particularly difficult *;o get the point of; Its arguments are not 
neatly suirmed up at beginning and end but rather are end^edded In the 
text in .a not iinnediately clear way.] 

Searle. John. What is a Speech Act? In G1gl1ol1, pp, 136-154. 

Explains three crucial components of a system fOr understanding 
language: rules, propositions, and meaning. Suggests two types of 
rules: regulative (e.g. etiquette) and constitutive (e.g. football, 
and also semantic rules of language). Propositions refer to the 
content of an utterance. Meaning Is revised fr«n Gr1ce*s notion to 
Incljjde'two notions: lllocutlonary force (1 .e.V speaker's Intention) 
and perlocutionary force (i.e. effect, on hearer). 
[Personal note: This Is not the fullest statement of Searle's 
system, which is to be found in his book Speech Acts . I can only 
* ajdmlt that I have a physical aversljon to reading spe^h act theory 
pni this Is the best I can do under the circumstances.. To be 
ajdded later as well: "A Classification of lllocutlonary Acts." 
Langu^e In Society , Vol. ,5, and "Indirect Speech Acts,*' In 
Cole & Morgan, pp. 59-82. 

Van Valln, Robert; Meaning and Interpretation, ms. 

This Is a direct discussion of theories of meaning and their 
1n^l1cat1&ns for a study of conversation. Development'of theories 
of meaning over the last half century: 1) Locke: meaning of word = 
Idea In mind; Sapir: meaning of word » Image. 2) Mill, Russell: 
denotation [i.e. referential] theory: meaning » thing referred to. 

} 
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{Van Val1n cont'd) 

3. W1ttgertste1n:mean1ng = use. 5. Notions of meaning then branched out 
to refer not just to words but to utterances: speech act theory Is born. 
Grice: 'natural' vs. non-naturaV meaning; conversational Impllcature. 
Searle: rules or conventions; perlocutlonary vs. Illocutlonary force. 
. Heidegger: entities given labels In a culture are those which are signif- 
icant in that culture. George Herbert Mead: language symbolizes and . 
also creates what it symbolizes'. Discusses various notions of contact 
and borrows teirftl nol ogy from gestalt psychology (holistic approach; 
figure vs. ground). Ends with call to analyze conversation for what It 
Is doing (ala Gunperz). 

We1ser» Ann. Hew to Not Answer a Question: Purposive Devices In Conversatlona 
Strategy. CIS 11 (1975)» 649-660. 



and conversational strategems. The first 1s a means by which a 
speaker accomplishes something with words and wants his a^ldressee 
to know that s/he 1s doing so. The second Is a means by whith a 
speaker accomplishes sotnething with words without the addressee 
knowing that-s/he Is doing so. [I.e. manipulating]. In other words* 
conversaitonal strategems allow a person to conceal their purpose. 
In order to Illustrate* gives six ways In which an addressee may 
not answer the^ question* "How old ar^ you?" Of the six* three are 
communicative. devices and thre6 are conversational strategems. 
includes such strategies as "deliberate ambiguity*" "selection by 
reply" {Its mirror iTOge). [Personal note: This Is a very Interesting 
and practical paper, intriguing for rqy own work Is that footnote which ' 
rnentlons that Kdstas Kazazls says that many Greeks he knows are of the 
sort who will persist In questioning until the get either a truth or a 
lie for an answer, rh's is Interesting for me* considering my findings 
that Greeks tend to ^ more indirect than Americans In some s^ftuatlons 



Cbmpares two general 
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Part V: THERAPEUTIC DISCOURSE 

Bateson, Gregory. .Social Planning and the Concept of Deutero-Learning, 
Steps to an Ecology of M1nd . NY: Ballantlne Books, 1972, pp. 159-176. 
First published In 1942. ' 

This is a response to a paper by Margaret Mead suggesting that 
.anthropologists' focus on ends Is a form of manipulatioo of their 
subjects and therefore anti -democratic. Suggests putting the social 
scientist back into the experiment and -"working In terms of values 

which are limited to defining a direction " Bateson sjwnds some 

^ time' restating Mead's thesis and interpreting it. Suggests Americans 
try to be more like Bfll*inese in enjoying and valuing an act and a 
moment for itself rather than for an end (although he sugge^sts we 
do it out of hope rather than out of fear as they do). Finally, 
asserts that this new mode is possible, because people do possess a 
faculty for "deutero-learning": learrting to learn. It is by means 
of this process that subjects of an experiment learn to perform 
tasks better and better. Learning to approach tasks in a new way 
consists of "punctuating the stream ^experience so that l^t takes- 
on one or another sort of coherence arfc sense." [Note: this* notion 
of punctuating experience seerns-to me to be one of key insights for, 
understanding interaction.] 

Bateson, Gregory. A Theory of Play and Fantasy, Steps , pp. 177-193. 
First presented 1954. 

This is they key paper on frames . Introduces notion of multiple 
levels of verbal conmunication; hence metalinguistic (word f thing) 
and metacotimunicative ("the* subject of the discourse is the relationship 
between the speakers").' The key insight controlling the essay Is the 
paradoxical nature of abstraction. Hence the paradox inherent in the 
metacomnunicative ("framing") message, "This is play" (i.e. "these 
actions do not stand 'for what they stand for"). Discusses various 
types of frames and abstractions and their uses (e.g. "the metaphor 
that is meant," like the flag men will die for), Discusses differences 
between primary and secondary process. It Is the secondary process 
which distinguishes between play and nonplay. Applying insionts to 
psychojtherapy, suggests: 1) "word salad"" of schizophrenia c5n be 
attributed to patient's failure to recognize the metaphoric nature 
of, his fantasies. 2) The effectiveniess of psychotherapy depends upon 
manipulation of frames; it is an attempt to change the patient's 
metacomnunicative habits (the very nature of therapeutic cotiirainica- 
tion is paradoxical just as the notion of play is; that is, it is 
not real and real at the same time). "The neurotic is driven to 
insert an 'as if clause" into the productions of his primary process 
thinking, which productions he had previously deprecated or repressed. 
He mast learn that fantasy contains truth. For the sclzophrenic, the 
error is in treating the metaphors of primafry process with the full 
intensity of literaV truth." [This essay is extremely complex (in 
its conception, not its writing). I have oversimplified necessarily, 
since it really has to be read ~ jna ny times -- to be appreciated,] 
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Bateson» Gregory. The Group Dynamics of Schizophrenia* in Steps > pp. 22B-243. 
, First published In I960. 

t 

In this essay» "group" refers primarily to family* though It could 
also apply to a hospital ward or other environment relevant to the 
schizophrenic. Indicates* with examples* how communication of 
schizophrenic individuals' can be explained. Hypothesis Is that 
"the schizophrenic family Is an organization with great ongoing 
stability whose dynamics and Inner workings are such that each member 
In continually undergoing the experl'ence of negation of self." This 
Is why the schizophrenic acts as If he expects to be. punished every 
time be indicates that he is rigf\$ In his view of the context of his 
own message." 

Batesoiv, Gregory* Don 0. Jackson* Jay Haley* and John H. Weakland. Toward 

a Theory of Schizophrenia* Steps * pp. 201-227. Originally published 1956. 

Based in part on Russell's Theory of Logical Types* locates the' cause 
of schizophrenia in the paradoxical coimiunl cation of the mother. 
Hypothesis is that the mother's paradoxical communication places the 
child In a 'double bind. She is furportedly/frightened by the child's 
expression of love and therefore withdraws when child shows love* but 
when the ch'ild therefore withdraws too and does not show love* she 
accuses him of being unloving and demands love. If the child correctly 
distinguishes between mother's false expression of love and true hate* 
she becomes a^gry and denies It. Hence child must become unable to 
distinguish between orders of messages. [Note: this theory Is fascinating 
in conception but annoyin^mlsogynistic. The authors blame only the 
mother; the father apparently can do good If he Is "stnong and InslghtfuV 
(sic) but cannot do harm as the mother can. Hramwn.] 

Labov* William and David Fanshell. Therapeutic Discourse; Psychotherapy 
as Conversation. . NY: Academic Press* 1977. ' 

An "explicit" and "comprehensive" microanalysis of five minutes of 
discourse between a therapist and Rhoda* a 19-year-old anorexic 
patient. After discussing related research* Including Hockett* et. al-* 
Bales* Goffman* Hynies* Scheflen* ethnomethodologlsts* speech act 
theory* develops a system for closely analyzing the linguistic and 
parallngulstic features of participants' speech. Method Includes 
CUES (descriptive words); EXPANSION (filling In pro-forms and telling 
what "was really meant"); INTERACTION (describing what Is being done). 
Suggest "rules of discourse" which purport to account for how meaning 
Is derived fr6m surface forms (e.g. rule of delayed request* rule of 
Implicit responses). [Note: This work Is a huge step forward* because 
of Its close analysis of the text; Its attention tp parallngulstic 
features; Its observation that "the fundamental coberence'of conversation 
Is reflected in connections between actions rather" than, connections 
between utterances." The work Is frustrating* however* In Its bias. 
Because It Is co-authored by a therapist* the analysis Is totally 
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'{Labov, Psychotherapy, cont'd) 

from the therapist's point of view. Thus analyses were checked 
In playback with the therapist, i>ut not with the patient. A 
therapist may be bound by such feareles; ^ linguists, however, 
would be better served by an analysis which treats equally the 
points of view of both participants. We still need to examine 
for example ways in which the therapeutic paradigm of speaking 
Influences the speech behavior of the patient. 1] 

Lakoff, Robin. Tolmach. Psychoanalytic Discourse and Ordinary Conversation, 
to appear. 

Expressed purpose Is to "describe a system that Is rtcognlzed as 
being in violation of the normal rules of discourse, in ordsr to 
examine how participants cope with such a situation." Psychoanalytic 
discourse Is chosen because It is an extreme Instance of devlat'lon 

• and also has been extensively documented. 

Notes two overriding assumptions in normal discourse: 1) The participants 
are rational and 2)A11 contributions benefit the participants. ^ 
Then presents her own system of rules governing discourse: Principles 
of Conmunlcatlve Competence, which include Rules of Clarity {based on 
Srice's Conversational Maxlrns) and Rules jof Rapport (Lakoff 's former 
Rules of Politeness). Asks then "to what extent and In what'ways^ 
Is psychoanalytic discourse a deviation from this modeT of ideal 
communication? i-^Juotes Freud's own iBtatement of a Basic Ri/le, which 
Is that the patient free associate (In. violation of normal Rules). 
Lakoff further notes less obvious deviations such as non-reciprocity 
by which analysand apparenjtl^ has power but analyst In fact does, 
a situation which emerges .ffom consideration of the use of modals In < 
Freud's commentary. Discusses further the Principle of Benefit with 
regard to the psychoanalytic Interchange, as well as the paradox 
Inherent In the seeming lifting of constraints on the analysant which 
Is In fact Imposition of constraints. While abrogation of the Rules 
of Clarity and Rapport are tolerated in psychotherapeutic discourse, 

^ yet those abifsgatlons becomes themselves the subject of Interpretation.. 
Notes too that'the analyst's prerogative of Interpreting the patient's * • 
talk In effect violates the Principle of the patient's rationality. 
In this way, shows that the psychoanalytic communication system . 
manipulates the same rules as normal discourse, only differently, 
and that the differences are tolerated by mutual consent of participants. 

Lakoff, Robin Tolmach. ^vlew of Language and Interpretation In Psychoanalysis 
by Marshall Edel son. Language , vol . 54 Mo. 2 Uune 1978;.- 

A fascinating discussion <Sf the intersections of the fields of .» 
linguistics and psychoanalysis which m»kes clear basic principles 
of both. "Linguistics and psychoanalysis share common difficulties 
as sciences: the introspective and relatively unrepllcable nature of 
the data, the multiplicity of factors to be taken Into account'ln 
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•(Lakoff, Review, cont'd) 

explaining any piece of behavior, the fact that the findings of 
both fields can, in various wciys, be ernbarrassing when revealed and 
are therefore especially subject to popular obloquy and distortion, 
the non-quantl/iabillty of the results. They share comnon Interests: 
the desire to understand wby.the human mind works as It does, and why 
It does not always function optimally." The basic correspondence 
which Edelson focu$es on and Lakoff .concurs about Is the existence 
of deep and surface structures' and rules •linking them,' and furthennore 
the significance of the concepts ambiguity and paraphrase. Some 
(*servations of Lakoff's go beyond Edelson's and clarify his 
notions of linguistic theory. E.g. he accepts the competence/ 
-performance dichotomy, which she [correctly I. believe] considers 
(*solete; she "suggests instead that the "major distinction of 
•relevance to both theories is that between intentional andunlntentlonal 
utterance." The great benefit to linguists In this Interchange of 
theoretical perspectives is the realization that "Language Is thus 
/^just one way In which the human mind uses a single set of rules, and 
• these rules underlie all our psychological capacities." 

Turner,' Rw. Spme Formal Properties of- Therapy Talk, in Sudnow, pp. 367-396. 

Analysis of how a thej/apy session begins, with data from an a'dult 
ovdroup therapy sessijaff, in the ethnOmethodologlcal mode. No overall 
/ ^coBTOrehensive theory, but contains scattered interesting observations. 
5hows for exan^/e that In pre-th6rapy talk, therapist answers mentor's 
questions, butyin therapy talk, therapist does not answer but turns 
themNi«kwi-«sk§r. Suggests that the-sllence between p,re-therapy 
talk an?r£herapy talk is the. boundary, but only the^therap'lst has 
ultimate authority to determine actual starting.' 

Watzlavrick, Paul, Janet Helmick Beavin, and Don D. Jackson. Pragmatics 
of Human Coianunlcatlon . .NY: Norton, 1967. . 

Outline of theory and methods of&theraplsts at the Mental Research 
Institute In Palo Alto, derived, from the paradoxical comminlcatlon 
and double bind theories of Gregory Bajeson (see entry). Key concepts 
Include: the iinposs.4b111ty of not comnunlcatlng; comnunlcatlon vs. 
metacommun^t^tlon; thft-punctuation of a series of events; the 
distinction between analogic and digital systems {corresponding to 
psyciiwfn'al ytl c primary vs. secondary processes); symnetrical and 
coof0ementary interaction [complementary schismogenesis Is one of the 
ifiost useful concepts I- have come afcrbss for understanding conversational 
processes]. These concepts are Illustrated with numerous exartples of 
pathological Interactions 4S well as reference to normal interaction 
and public events. An extended analysis Is made of the Interaction. of, 
the couple la the play Who's Afraid of Virgfnia Woolf? Ends with a 
thoroughsdiscusslon of paradoxical comnunlcatlon as ^ psychothera- 
peutic tool. ' ' 
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